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WHAT IS RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE? * 


C. DELISLE BURNS. 


NOWLEDGE which seems vital to us has been in the 
past called religious. The vast majority of those 

who are interested in other things than filling their pocket 
and going to sleep in the intervals, go to the churches ; and 
there they are supposed to be given a view of the world 
and of life which is fundamental, as opposed to the less 
profound knowledge which they need for their business. 


Thus it is implied that arithmetic may be useful for the 
merchant, or chemistry for the physician; but that as men 
and women we need, for the whole of life, a knowledge 
which is more comprehensive. Further, it may be said 
that science, history, and philosophy give knowledge of 
the ordinary world, but that they do not give that glamor 
which we need for making life endurable: they do not 
seem to give that interest and importance to the indi- 
vidual action which has been and may still be derived 
from religious creed. It would follow that there must be 
two kinds of knowledge: one, that of philosophy and 
science, which refers to the ordinary world of every day, 
and another, religious knowledge, which, referring also 
to the exceptional or more intense experience, gives to 
life its value and its interest. And thus we may be sup- 


* An address delivered before the Ethical Society of Philadelphia, Feb- 
tuary 15, 1913. 
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posed to find in modern knowledge statements about the 
world and life which are true as far as they go, but are 
utterly inadequate for the deeper needs of men. 

I propose to show that the supposed contrast does not 
in fact exist,—which will be a platitude to most thinkers, 
—and that only one kind of knowledge is possible. This 
means that there is no such thing as ‘religious,’ as op- 
posed to scientific or philosophical knowledge. But, 
further, I propose to trace the origin of the mistake, and 
to show why it became possible for anyone to suppose 
that there were two kinds of knowledge, religious and 
scientific. And, lastly, the final dissolution of the mistake 
will be shown to have come from the discovery of history. 

First, then, let us consider what religious knowledge is 
supposed to do. It is to infuse something of interest and 
importance into what seems to be a trivial succession of 
monotonous days. We need some kind of relief from the 
burdensome detail of ordinary business; and many go to 
the old creeds and hear the old sermons in order to sup- 
ply that need. At first sight, we may be supposed to have 
from modern science, history, and philosophy such gain 
as may be counted in the terms of good ventilation, elec- 
tric light, or new social institutions. Material gains with- 
out number may be counted to the credit of modern 
knowledge. 

On the other hand, we may have to put to the credit 
of the ancient creeds the cathedrals of Europe and the 
poetry of a Dante or a Milton. And how, it may be 
asked, dare we compare the supply of material needs with 
the more splendid effects of religious creed? Are the ma- 
terial resources of the twentieth century more valuable 
than the spiritual resources of the thirteenth? A differ- 
ence in effect argues a distinction in the cause, and re- 
ligious knowledge is commonly treated as the cause, or at 
least one among many causes, of the splendor of medieval 
art. This, then, is in the mind of all who oppose the two 
kinds of knowledge. Of what value is the supposed 
proof? First, it is clear that, even if we count to the 
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credit of ancient creeds the architecture or poetry of other 
days, we cannot well decide which creed is the better. If 
I am to believe in the Trinity in order to produce a medi- 
eval cathedral, why may I not believe in Athena in order 
to produce the Parthenon? If we are to accept a creed 
because of its emotional or artistic value, we should 
never be able to choose ai all between creeds that are ab- 
solutely contradictory; for the architecture and poetry 
of the Greeks are just as valuable as those of the Middle 
Ages. 

Clearly, then, even if the creeds were causes of the art 
of the past (a very doubtful proposition), we should not 
be able to accept any one creed: for that would be to ex- 
clude the others. It does not follow, because we find, in 
the past, a great poetry and a theological creed and, in the 
present, a less great art and a scientific view of the world, 
that the creed gives glamor to life and science does not. 

But the origin of the supposed contrast is more im- 
portant than the present statement of the mistake. The 
position in which we find ourselves is the result of fairly 
recent changes. Fifty or sixty years ago, the contrast be- 
tween these two types of truth was not supposed to ex- . 
ist. There was then, and in popular language there had 
been for centuries, only one truth about the nature of the 
world and human history, and this was what is now called 
the religious truth of the creeds. Theologians, like Ock- 
ham, and a few mystics may have long maintained the 
existence of two kinds of truth, one, that of theology, and 
the other, that of philosophy; but the contrast never be- 
came popular and was always condemned by authorities 
as leading to the disintegration of the Church. 

The creed was not regarded as having religious value, 
in the sense in which this is contrasted with scientific ac- 
curacy. All truths about life and the world were of one 
kind, and these were ultimate. Religious knowledge 
meant knowledge about certain subjects, and about those 
subjects it was the only truth. If there was more than one 
kind of truth, the difference was due to a difference of 
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subject-matter. Such was the popular view. The theo- 
logical philosophers of the Middle Ages, who indeed 
formed what is called ‘revealed religion’ in so far as it is 
a connected system, were more subtle. They knew that 
there was a possibility of knowledge about the subject- 
matter dealt with in the creed, which knowledge was ‘sci- 
entific.’ They were puzzled by the existence of Plato and 
Aristotle. And, therefore, they supposed that the nature 
of God might in part be ‘scientifically’ shown; yet even 
here the subject-matter could not be quite exhausted by 
‘reason.’ Thus it remained possible for a special kind of 
subject-matter, and that the most important, to be dealt 
with only in creeds. It was the most important because 
it concerned the number of things we are to call ‘real’ 
and the standards we are to adopt of right and wrong. 
Thus far, then, the only ultimate truth about the universe 
was to be found in theological statements. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, a new belief 
became gradually popular with respect to the structure of 
the world. What we call the evolutionary hypothesis 
was in the air. It was not that the majority of men un- 
derstood science, but simply that, with respect to our view 
of the world, the atmosphere was changed. Up to this 
time the statements about creation, the development of 
human history from decadence in original sin up to the 
birth of Christ,—all this would have been accepted as 
practically the only real knowledge with respect to the 
world and human life. And, in the changed atmosphere, 
theologians for a time maintained that the new views were 
false. This was a perfectly reasonable position, and the 
theologians were correct in regarding the two views as 
incompatible. But now there is hardly anyone who says 
that the new scientific view of development is altogether 
false; and the result of this unreasonable moderation has 
been the mistaken idea that there can be two kinds of 
truth, one religious and the other scientific, one to sup- 
ply our emotional and the other our intellectual needs. 
It was found necessary to allow that science and history 
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do contain true statements, but it was still hoped that 
the older statements of the creed could be maintained, 
for their moral effect or their emotional value. The con- 
flict or contrast in its present form is, therefore, com- 
paratively new. It is not a repetition of the old medieval 
contrast between theology and philosophy. The partial 
and grudging acceptance of science and philosophy, as 
absolutely true, was made by ‘liberal’ theologians; but 
the old creeds were still supposed to have a religious value 
which the new beliefs had not. This, however, was a 
transition soon passed over, and step by step the theo- 
logians gave place as regards the ultimate truth about the 
universe. 

I now come to the new situation, in- which it appears 
that there cannot be any contrast between the religious 
truth and the truth of science, history, or philosophy, ex- 
cept that which depends on the difference between truth 
and falsehood. It became obvious, soon after the Evo- 
lutionary Theory had been made public property, that the 
new truth would corrode the old. And this revolution 
was wrought not by science, but by history. The dis- 
covery of history really produced a change of mental at- 
mosphere such as cannot be paralleled even in the change 
due te Darwinian science; and we are, as yet, at the very 
beginning of the revolution. It was history, and not sci- 
ence or philosophy, which most effectually showed the ex- 
istence of only one kind of truth. History made the com- 
promise of ‘liberal’ theologians impossible: when the 
creed and the Bible could be regarded as historical 
growths, the division between ‘religious’ and other truths 
could no longer be held. 

First, it was found that the language of the creed or 
the Bible, with respect to world-history or such facts as 
the Incarnation, was precisely the same as the language 
of science at the date at which the creed appeared. It 
had been implied before this that the statements of the 
creed were ‘divine’ and the statements of modern science 
were ‘human’; but that distinction disappeared. A new 
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distinction appeared, not between divine and human, but 
between human in the eighth and human in the twen- 
tieth century. The language of the creeds was seen to 
be not the language of God, but of our ancestors. It fol- 
lowed that as far, at any rate, as the language was a 
guide, what was ordinarily called ‘religious’ truth was 
simply the scientific or philosophic truth of a former age. 
The distinction was one of date, not of subject-matter or 
of kind. The creed could no longer be analyzed as it 
stood, and as though it were a universal or timeless ex- 
pression of ideas, but it fell into a place in the general 
development of human thought. And to some, indeed, 
this implied a removal of anything ‘divine’ from the 
creeds of men; but clearly, if the contrast of divine and 
human will not hold, and the eighth century philosophy 
of the Apostles’ Creed is just as human as the nineteenth 
century Darwinian hypothesis, we may also say truly that 
the creed of each century is ‘divine’ in the same sense as 
the creed of the other. The argument which proves all 
truths to be ‘scientific’ or philosophical would equally 
well prove all truths to be ‘religious.’ Thus the com- 
promise of liberal theologians was unnecessary, as much 
because there was nothing profane or irreligious in new 
statements as because there was nothing peculiarly sacred 
in old statements. And if it is granted that there is no 
distinction of kind between scientific and religious truth, 
religion had nothing to lose in the defeat of theology. 
Secondly, it was seen that the statements of the creeds 
in former ages had been continually changing. The het- 
erodoxy of one generation was the orthodoxy of the next. 
And it was obvious that the selection of the creed of any 
one date as correct was either arbitrary or it was due to 
an idea of truth not derived from the creed. Hitherto, 
again, theologians had spoken as though, for example, the 
Apostles’ Creed had always contained the same state- 
ments or as though the Bible had always been in its pres- 
ent form; and it was customary to compare the precision 
and unchangeableness of dogma with the fluctuations of 
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scientific hypothesis. But now the historians discovered 
the gradual and quite experimental growth of creed and 
Bible. I need not go into the development of Higher 
Criticism and the History of Dogma. Nearly everyone 
knows how, step by step, sometimes through exaggera- 
tions afterwards corrected, but always steadily forward, 
the historians of the nineteenth century worked, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, toward a disintegration of the old views. 
And the result on the intellectual atmosphere surround- 
ing ‘religion’ is obvious. Educated men could no longer 
believe in the existence of a kind of statement which was 
absolved from the tentativeness and continual correction 
of science, history, and philosophy. Once again, there- 
’ fore, all statements about life or the world were seen to 
be of one kind, and there was no distinction of kind be- 
tween religious and other truth. 

It is clear, however, that there might still remain a 
vague feeling in favor of the old creeds, though they may 
be no longer maintained as true in the same sense as sci- 
ence is true. There would still remain some sort of con- 
trast between what is given by the creeds and what is 
given by science, history, and philosophy. And, for my 
part, I think we must admit this. What is derived by 
‘religious’ men from their creed is not ordinarily derived 
from modern views of the world by those to whom the 
old creeds are useless. 

The question now is: How does the psychological effect 
of creed differ from the psychological effect of modern 
science or philosophy, if both address themselves to the 
intelligence? The evidence is, of course, in part personal. 
One must have experienced the effect of creed, ungrudg- 
ingly believed, and one must also have experienced the 
effect of modern views, unhesitatingly accepted; but there 
is evidence also in autobiographical literature by which 
we may judge of the diverse effect of creed and of mod- 
ern views. There are two points in which psychologically 
the old creeds came to have the advantage, that is to say, 
in which they are more effective as influencing character. 
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In this sense they are spoken of as more vital or as giv- 
ing more glamor to life. 

1. First, the creed is a systematized expression of the 
world-view of one completed period in civilization, 
whereas modern knowledge is only a name for an unsys- 
tematized collection of statements about the universe, 
being gradually changed in a changing social environ- 
ment. The effect of one fairly consistent system of beliefs 
is certainly greater than that of disconnected formulas, 
when we refer to our widest interests as men. . The ad- 
vantage that modern views may have in business or in 
the detail of life is lost when they come to be applied to 
the problem of life as a whole. And their disconnected- 
ness is, therefore, what is referred to by all who suppose 
that they are not ‘vital’ or do not give life any ‘glamor.’ 

But this disconnectedness is not essential to modern 
knowledge and, in a sense, is only due to a state of tran- 
sition. It is not sufficient to make of modern knowledge 
a system of statements different m kind from those of 
the creeds; and it follows that the new knowledge can- 
not be contrasted with any other kind called ‘religious’ 
except in so far as it is unsystematized. We have, in- 
deed, proof that the beginnings of system in modern 
knowledge do produce psychologically the same sort of 
effect as the old creeds did. For, those who follow the 
details of science and history into what they imply as to 
the whole of life, find a glamor or a vital importance in 
modern knowledge at least as great as any that came 
from creeds. To them human history appears as a long 
effort upwards from the blind forces which made us, from 
the ape and tiger barbarism which still clutches at us, to- 
ward a future yet unexplored and unimagined. And if 
human life is more than a trivial episode in an uncon- 
scious universe, the earth also is glorious. No longer the 
center of the heavenly spheres, it swings in the void upon 
an infinite but determined path. The universe is more 
various and complex than it was once imagined to be. 
And, surely, it is not possible, the whole being thus 
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grasped, to find more ‘vital’ importance in a statement 
of creation and final conflagration of a world in which a 
simple division of good and evil, God and Devil, is the 
ultimate meaning of the human drama. But the whole 
must be grasped, for without that there is no possibility 
of regarding modern knowledge as ‘religious,’ in so far 
as ‘religious’ means ‘vital’ and universal in its interests. 
In school and university, we still go, for example, from 
French to German, and there seems to be no reason for 
passing from one subject in the curriculum to another. 
The connection is incidental. Human life itself is not 
definitely viewed as a whole, and our knowledge of the 
world depends upon a jumble of disconnected ‘subjects.’ 
An unsystematized education leads to an unsystematic 
and disconnected succession of views: and true education 
should give not ‘views,’ but a point-of-view. We require, 
therefore, of modern knowledge that it should result in a 
consistent and connected view of life and the world: and 
until we have this, it must be ineffective for many minds 
if compared with ancient creeds; for there are not many 
who are able or have opportunity to work out for them- 
selves the implications of the fragmentary science or his- 
tory they are taught at school. 

2. In the second place, the creed combines poetry with 
science. Its statements are practically effective some- 
times, even when scientifically untrue. But in modern 
science or philosophy we have often so exact and unim- 
aginative a formula that, in common language, we may 
speak of ‘barren’ science or ‘bare’ facts of history. 
Knowledge in science, history, or philosophy may have 
become dry and lifeless; for at least to the many, even 
among those who reject the ancient creeds, it seems to 
have no vital meaning. 

Now, the poetic value of some statements in the creeds 
have been an embarrassment to apologists. They have 
often tried to prove as scientifically true what is only 
effective as poetry; and their efforts have been as ob- 
viously foolish as would be the attempt to show that 
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Shelley’s statement about a skylark,—‘‘Hail to thee, 
blithe spirit: Bird thou never wert,’’-—is good ornithol- 
ogy. A statement may be effective as poetry and false 
as science: but, on the other hand, a statement need not 
be false as science in order to be effective as poetry. And 
if this is so, the modern view of the world may be made 
as practically effective as any ancient view. We may be 
able to state our knowledge with the enthusiasm of the 
poet and not only with the exactness of the scientist. 

But, here again, it follows that modern knowledge is 
not essentially different in kind from what used to be 
called religious knowledge. The difference is due to an 
unessential deficiency in the rendering of the new view 
of the world. Knowledge has often been compared to 
food, and in a sense we may suppose that modern knowl- 
edge, in its present forms, has all the best qualities of 
food, but it is tasteless, unpalatable, and not easily di- 
gestible. For that reason it is often said to lack ‘vital’ 
importance, since the food which abstractly may be the 
best for the needs of the moment may be almost useless 
to the patient with a weak digestion. 

Once again we have evidence that, when poetically ap- 
prehended, modern knowledge supplies just that glamor 
and ‘vital’ interest which is expected of religious knowl- 
edge. But that only appears when a genius in literary 
expression clothes the dry bones of science and history 
and raises to life the dust of philosophy. The trite com- 
parison of Darwin and Huxley shows this contrast be- 
tween the effectiveness of literary expression as against 
the ‘barren’ argument of perhaps a greater man. Thus, 
if poetic expression will eliminate the distinction in psy- 
chological effects between creed and science, it follows 
that science and philosophy may be ‘religious’ in the same 
sense as the older creed is. They will affect character, 
give glamor to life, and become what is usually called 
‘vital.’ 

3. If, however, in systematization and poetic quality, 
the ancient creeds have an advantage, we cannot allow 
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them credit for another peculiarity which is often praised. 
I mean the conclusiveness of their statements where there 
is not evidence enough to warrant a conclusion. It may 
be said that there is evidence for a conclusion as to im- 
mortality or preéxistence and such issues; and if the 
statements of the creed are regarded as based on evi- 
dence, then I have no objection to them, although I may 
regard them as false. But it is sometimes said that their 
value consists in supplying certainty in default of evi- 
dence, and this is a deficiency, not an advantage in creeds. 
In the past, men praised that courage which accepts a 
statement without any evidence. We are now convinced 
that a finer courage refuses to accept any conclusion until 
there is evidence; for it requires courage as well as hon- 
esty to be content to wait and to admit our ignorance if 
we have no evidence which warrants a conclusion. And 
although knowledge of what occurs at death or birth may 
be most important, we may have to act without such 
knowledge. It is no advantage to create a certainty 
where none rationally can be proved, if for no other rea- 
son, for this at least that the lack of foundation may be 
discovered and so the unfounded statement may bring 
doubt upon other quite reasonable statements. The un- 
settlement and even the destruction of moral standards 
by reasoning among the half-educated is often due to the 
fact that the same amount of certainty has been assigned, 
in the creeds they once believed, to unfounded and to 
reasonable statements. The strength of a system of be- 
lief is the strength of the weakest proposition which goes 
to the make of it. The whole building totters because of 
a few substitutes for real stone. But if the weaker sub- 
stitute be recognized for what it is, we may be on the 
watch to change it when it endangers the building. Thus, 
we may accept many hypotheses, still unproved in our 
view of the world, but we must be prepared to reject them 
when the evidence changes. 

It may be that very few are able to derive from modern 
views, even if systematized and poetic, that ‘vital’ inter- 
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est which has come from ancient creeds. Many are still 
unable to do without dogma even after they have seen the 
falsehood of old dogmas. That is to say, they do not 
really understand the nature of modern knowledge, and 
they suppose it to be as certain as the ancient dogmatic 
teaching was supposed to be. Therefore they attempt to 
make a new system of belief certain in the same way as 
the ancient creed. But if what I have said is true, scien- 
tific dogma is a contradiction in terms. Neither science, 
nor history, nor philosophy offers us any certainty which 
does not depend on evidence, and the evidence is always 
changing. Scientific dogmatism has even less excuse for 
existence than the old ecclesiastical dogmatism; and if 
anyone cannot do without absolute certainty of the an- 
cient kind, he must do without modern knowledge. The 
bare acceptance of new conclusions does not really con- 
stitute a change of attitude. Hence, many institutions 
which claim to take the place of the churches simply add 
other churches to the list. They attempt to supply re- 
ligious knowledge in the old sense, even though every ar- 
ticle of the new creed is different from those in the ortho- 
dox creeds. They give dogmatic certainty because dog- 
matic certainty is wanted; and their directors are blind 
to the distinction between what the people want and what 
they need. 

It is clearly implied in what has been said that there 
never has been any knowledge which was not based on 
evidence, and that in all creeds, whether recognized or 
not, there has been a difference of value in different state- 
ments. The lack of certainty in some of the hypotheses 
of modern knowledge is precisely the same as it was in 
some ancient dogmas which may not be absolutely un- 
true. Therefore I have spoken of the certainty which was 
supposed to belong to the old creeds, and the supposi- 
tion, I have implied, was a mistake. If in modern knowl- 
edge we have to do without certainty about what hap- 
pens at death, the believers in the old creeds have no ad- 
vantage; since although they may have been certain of 
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immortality, they should not have been so unless the evi- 
dence was conclusive. The advantage of having cer- 
tainty, where not justifiable, is only the advantage of 
blindness. We think we see what we do not, and it may 
be an advantage to fall over a cliff under the impression 
that we see solid earth where there is nothing. I do not 
know. Some, however, prefer to know the worst before 
they come upon it. 

I have attempted to show, then, that religious knowl- 
edge is not different in kind from scientific knowledge, 
but that it is scientific or philosophical knowledge (1) 
systematized and (2) poetically expressed. And I have 
further pointed out that the dogmatic certainty derived 
equally from all articles of the ancient creed cannot be 
found in any form of modern knowledge. If we are still 
to speak of religious knowledge, that element in its older 
form must be omitted, and its place is supplied by the 
courage which dares to acknowledge ignorance. 


C. De.iste Burns. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 





ETHICS AS A SCIENCE. 


CHARLES W. SUPER. 


M OST young men who were students in an American 
college before the last third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury can recall that the terms ethics and psychology were 
not often used as titles of text-books. The subjects now 
dealt with under these heads were known as Mental and 
Moral Science. Among the most popular manuals were 
Francis Wayland’s ‘‘Elements of Moral Science,’’ which 
first appeared in 1835, and his ‘‘ Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy,’’ published about twenty years later. The 
same may be said of Noah Porter’s ‘‘Human I[ntellect,”’ 
published in 1868, and of his ‘‘Elements of Moral Sci- 
ence,’’ which was given to the public in 1868. The term 
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‘psychology’ is not in Johnson’s dictionary issued in 
Philadelphia in 1819, although this edition is probably a 
reprint of that of 1773. Dr. Campbell, in his ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Rhetoric,’’ says: ‘‘Under the general term (physi- 
ology) I also comprehend natural theology and psy- 
chology, which, in my opinion, have been most unnatur- 
ally disjoined by philosophers.’’ Here we see that psy- 
chology is not yet recognized as a distinct branch of 
knowledge. Sir William Hamilton says, in his lectures, 
that ‘‘ Psychology, or the Philosophy of the Human Mind, 
strictly so denominated, is the science conversant about 
the phenomena, or modifications, or States of the Mind, 
or Conscious-Subject, or Soul, or Spirit, or Ego.’’ When 
we speak of mental or moral science, it is not necessary 
to define the subject, or to vindicate for it admission to 
the hierarchy of the sciences: that is a postulate. We 
are here, however, chiefly concerned with moral science, 
and purpose to examine its claim to an equal rank with 
any other science, except mathematics. There are so 
many definitions of ‘science’ that everybody may be as- 
sumed to be familiar with one or more of them. It can 
be said that every department of human knowledge may 
be made a science if its data and phenomena are capable 
of being codrdinated and their relation to one another 
formulated as cause and effect. Some sciences are 
mainly retrospective; others chiefly prospective; others, 
again, are both. Geology, for example, is almost wholly 
a retrospective science because its phenomena took place 
mainly in the past. So far as we have the means of 
knowing, changes like those that have occurred in by- 
gone ages will never recur, or at least not in conceivable 
time. On the other hand, the mental and moral sciences, 
if it be permissible to separate them, will be more and 
more developed as the laws of the human psyche are 
better understood. Feeble beginnings were made by the 
Greek thinkers, but after them no progress was made for 
more than two millenniums. 

It is proposed here to examine what claims ethics has 
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to be regarded as a science and to note some of the facts 
and data with which it has to operate. Incidentally, it 
will appear whether the term moral science is founded in 
the nature of the human mind. During the present cen- 
tury, the intimate connection between morals and science 
has been insisted on by M. Lévy-Bruhl in his ‘‘ Ethics and 
Moral Science,’’ and by the late Gustav Ratzenhofer in 
his illuminating work ‘‘ Positive Ethik.’? Says the former 
on the last page of Elizabeth Lee’s translation: ‘‘Thus 
we must always come back to the idea of knowledge which 
frees. But do not let us imagine that the enfranchise- 
ment is produced of itself, nor that a sort of beneficent 
necessity assures in advance the progress of the sciences. 
The spectacle afforded by the history of humanity is 
quite different: we see scarcely anything except so- 
cieties arrested in their development, stagnating or per- 
ishing or subject to conditions which have not permitted 
a decisive progression in the positive knowledge of na- 
ture. Greece alone was a striking exception, and we still 
live by her spirit. However, we shall only truly live by 
it if it is active in us, that is, if we pursue the methodical 
conquest of the whole of the real by science.”’ 

It is not easy to see how anyone can deny the existence 
of innate ethical ideas. Of course, in their beginnings 
they are feeble, and their development proceeds by an 
evolutionary force. But how can they be developed if 
they do not exist in embryo? Even those anthropologists 
who maintain the existence of moral germs in the lower 
animals do not affirm that they can be developed or 
strengthened. If they exist at all, they are the same in 
each successive generation. Nor do the germs exist in 
any of the lower animals except in those that have been 
associated with man. There is no progress from gen- 
eration. On the contrary, in every community of men, 
no matter how low they may stand on the inclined plane 
of progress, there are at least a few who recognize the 
binding force of an obligation under favorable conditions. 
Many persons are familiar with the story of the two 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 3. 18 
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natives of ‘darkest Africa’ who transported David Liv- 
ingstone’s dead body more than a thousand miles to the 
coast, in spite of almost insuperable difficulties, in fulfill- 
ment of a promise made to their master while he was yet 
alive. Assuming that they expected a reward, it could 
mean little to men living in such a primitive condition. 
It is well known that the influence of Europeans upon 
natives is everywhere paramount so long as they keep 
their word and deal justly with them. Unfortunately, 
such has not always been the case. It has often been 
said that no Quaker was ever killed by an Indian. Yet 
the Indians, in general, did not put much confidence in 
the whites, because so many did not deserve confidence. 
When they proved treacherous, they merely repaid their 
enemies in their own coin. The well-known speech of 
Logan, the Mingo chief, exhibits the Red Man at his best 
and in no wise ethically inferior to the Pale Face. The 
wildest Bedawee will fight to the death to protect the 
guest to whom he has pledged his word. The man who 
keeps faith acts scientifically because he acts truthfully. 

The earliest Hebrew prophets were as vehement 
preachers of righteousness as the later. So strong was 
their conviction that justice will prevail in the end that 
they proclaimed this truth often at the risk of their lives. 
Hosea declares: ‘‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings.’’ 
‘‘Who is wise, and he shall understand these things? 
prudent and he shall know them? for the ways of the 
Lord are right and the just shall walk in them; but 
transgressors shall fall in them.’’ Readers of Froude’s 
notable essay on the Book of Job must have been deeply 
impressed with the high moral sentiments expressed by 
this non-Israelite patriarch, if the Book itself did not 
appeal strongly to them. Hosea’s older contemporary, 
Amos the shepherd, is equally vehement in his denuncia- 
tion of vice and wrong-doing. He is firmly convinced 
that God is not appeased or conciliated by ceremonies. 
He will help only those whose conduct is right and whose 
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actions are just. The prophets do not argue. They are 
not all clear as to the source of their convictions. But 
they have a very strong instinctive feeling, an intuition, 
that the prosperity of a people depends upon their ob- 
servance of the moral law. They are like the child that 
knows lying and stealing to be wrong, yet is unable to 
tell why, unless it be that they are forbidden by God. 
These prophets may have been no more than the center 
of a coterie of men whose convictions coincided with their 
own. But they had a profound spiritual insight, an in- 
tuition, the correctness of which was confirmed by their 
limited experience. 

We find similar sentiments in Hesiod’s ‘‘ Works and 
Days,’’ which is a sort of compendium of practical mo- 
rality. The poet of Askra was the victim of personal 
wrongs, it is true, but the justness of his conclusions is 
not invalidated by this fact. Rural life is more con- 
ducive to reflection than the city with its bustle and 
hurry. The shepherd and the tiller of the soil cannot 
hasten the growth of the crops, and only to a limited ex- 
tent has he the power to increase his flocks. His condi- 
tion is different from that of the merchant and the trades- 
man who gains with almost every transaction; if he loses 
in one, he expects to recoup himself in the next. We 
need not wonder that posterity came in time to take the 
prophets at their word and to accept their vaticinations 
as inspired. Their ethical tone was far above the prac- 
tice of mankind. Under a rigid monotheism, God alone 
could be the source of their intuitions. I have long been 
of the opinion that the divine voice which Socrates was 
wont to hear was exactly the same voice which prompted 
the Hebrew prophets. But under a polytheistic system, 
such a voice could not be other than that of a special 
divinity. Socrates was in doubt about a matter that was 
perfectly clear to the Hebrew prophets. The Jews are 
indebted for some features of their ethical code to 
the Mesopotamians and the Egyptians. But it con- 
tains a good deal that is original with them. Darmes- 
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teter is probably right in assigning to his correligionists 
the two leading ideas of modern times: that of the unity 
of all forces and that of interminable progress. The first 
of these was dimly discerned by a few of the Greek think- 
ers; but the latter found no place in the thought of any 
of them. Salomom Reinach affirms with much confidence 
that ‘‘C’est la Bible, et non la philosophie un peu hautaine 
des Grecs, qui a été la premiére éducatrice de 1’Europe, 
qui l’a préparée 4 s’imprégner d’hellénisme depuis la 
Renaissance et qui, en lui ouvrant perspectives plus 
larges, 1’a peu & peu mise en état de se passer d’elle’”’ 
(‘‘Orpheus,’’ p. 256). 

It is wonderful with what persistence the Hebrew 
prophets proclaimed fundamental moral principles age 
after age. Most of their doctrines were transferred to 
the New Testament, but its eschatology led the Chris- 
tians to lay undue stress on a preparation for the future 
life and to neglect the life that now is. It is true that 
their position in the Roman empire, for a long time, 
afforded them few opportunities for influencing the 
course of events. Nevertheless, for centuries after the 
conversion of Constantine, many Christians looked for 
a millennial era, a transformation of all things to be 
brought about suddenly and miraculously. The doctrine 
of the second advent of Christ still has a large number 
of adherents. It is a logical corollary to the belief in a 
righteous God as the avenger of unrighteousness among 
men. Conversely, the Jews of the Diaspora clung to 
this faith with the greater tenacity, after they had ceased 
to believe in the coming of a visible Messiah who should 
establish an earthly kingdom. This intuitive belief is 
very mysterious and was certainly not apprehended sci- 
entifically. Eventually, however, both Jews and Chris- 
tians came to perceive that the kingdom of righteous- 
ness must be established by scientific means, and that 
the process is slow and difficult. The dignity of man, the 
solidarity of the human race, love to one’s neighbor, the 
equality of men before God, are as much postulates of 
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Judaism as of Christianity. It is worth noting, in this 
connection, that some of the most eminent living anthro- 
pologists believe in the unity of the human race, a doc- 
trine proclaimed by Saint Paul on Mars Hill, and which 
must have seemed rank foolishness to the Greeks among 
his auditors. In like manner, the division of the various 
languages of the earth into three or four unconnected 
branches is no longer held to be scientific by many 
philologists. The doctrine that one Jew is as good as 
another seems to have prevailed pretty generally among 
them before the Christian era, and as despicable as an- 
other, in the eyes of the Gentiles. It has long been an 
axiom among them, but only a theory among Christians. 
Roman Catholics do not, officially at least, regard Prot- 
estants as Christians. 

The scientific or rational State, in other words, the 
State as conceived by modern political philosophers, dif- 
fers radically from all that existed in antiquity, and from 
most of those that existed until comparatively recent 
times. The modern State functions as if it were destined 
to be perpetual. The Egyptian pyramids, the Baby- 
lonian palaces, the Greek and Roman temples, served 
an individual or a religious purpose. They had no in- 
terest for the average citizen except perhaps a senti- 
mental one. Rome was to some extent an exception. 
Some of its material structures benefited the public 
But this benefit was incidental; their primary object 
was to serve the government, which was far less of and 
for the whole people than most of those of recent date. 
It existed for and was conducted by the optimates. 
Every reader of ancient history knows that the Kultur 
of the Mesopotamians, the Egyptians, the Cretans, and 
even of the Canaanites, was far more advanced than that 
of the Israelites long after they undertook the conquest 
of Palestine. But so far as we have information, no 
moral reformers arose among any of these peoples. 
Even if there were not more than two or three preachers 
of righteousness among the Jews in a century, a con- 
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siderable portion of the people must have listened to 
them and treasured up their sayings. For several cen- 
turies the prophetic voices were never wholly silent. The 
author of the twenty-ninth chapter of Proverbs recog- 
nizes their value when he writes: ‘‘Where there is no 
vision, the people cast off restraint;’’ or, as Luther 
translates more accurately: “‘Wo keine Weissagung 
ist.’’ The late Professor James evidently had some- 
thing of this kind in his thought when he said, in his 
first Manchester College lecture: ‘‘One may be true with- 
out being a philosopher, true by guesswork or by revela- 
tion. What distinguishes a philosopher’s truth is that 
it is reasoned. Argument, not supposition, must have 
put it in his possession.’’ The prophets were not merely 
foretellers of future events; they were also exhorters 
to right living and denouncers of wickedness. In the 
Bible, prophecy means a good deal more than prediction. 
It is no wonder that modern writers light here upon an 
enigma which they find hard to solve. The case is with- 
out parallel, and history does not illuminate it by analo- 
gies, which are often valuab'e in enabling us to compre- 
hend conditions at some particular epoch. But there was 
no organized activity and, therefore, no perceptible bet- 
terment. Society could not pass beyond a certain point 
and probably advanced little, if at all, until the rise of 
modern science. In order to restore a patient to health, 
it is not enough to know what ails him, or even to know 
a remedy that will effect a cure. He must also be willing 
to apply it. It is interesting to note, in this connection, 
that in Henri Bergson’s philosophy, intuition alone can 
interpret the real life-impulse. He insists that ‘‘the 
whole of the life-process eludes the scientists: that the 
limitations of science are fixed by the limitations of the 
intellect: that the life-process as an entirety transcends 
and escapes our reason, both in theory and in practice, 
and compels us to make room for Intuition, which gets 
closer to life itself and to the secret of life.’’ To many 
this may seem a backward step. But it is not; it is 
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merely a return to fundamental principles, to universally 
accepted moral maxims. Life as a whole and in its widest 
acceptation must be governed by moral principles if it 
is to yield all that it is competent to yield. The more we 
have learned about the operation of evolutionary forces 
in the past, both of those that are beneficial and of those 
that are destructive, the more we have been able to pro- 
mote the former and to restrain the latter. The diseases 
of civilization are as much the product of evolution as 
the remedies against them. Many instinctive processes 
have become conscious. But even processes more or 
less conscious may be harmful, and it is the scientist 
alone who is in position to discriminate wisely. Enthu- 
siasm may accomplish a great deal, but unless it can 
eventually be guided by reason, its work is neither per- 
manent nor continuously progressive. The rise and 
spread of Mohammedanism are striking examples of the 
truth of this assertion. 

With the organization of Christian communities, there 
was begun a regular system of moral instruction, and 
various means were employed to induce converts to lead 
moral lives on the principles laid down in the Sacred 
Writings. This instruction was continued by the minor 
clergy through the Middle Age; it is still carried on by 
the same class in some of the countries where the Romish 
church has been deprived of all political power. Very 
different was the course of the higher clergy, as is well 
known, especially after the rise of the Jesuits. In the 
Mysteries, Miracle Plays, and Moralities, virtue is gen- 
erally rewarded and vice punished. This must have had 
an influence on the masses, few of whom could read. In 
the early years of the eighteenth century, a class of 
periodicals like the Spectator came into existence, in 
which the vices and follies and foibles of men are mildly 
ridiculed or satirized. Nearly two hundred publications 
of this kind appeared in Germany and Switzerland alone, 
in less than so many years. In Grimm’s ‘‘Merchen,’’ 
unsophisticated, intuitive goodness is generally trium- 
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phant over the best laid schemes of vice. Most of the 
dissenting sects that arose after the outbreak of the re- 
ligious revolution in the sixteenth century attached more 
importance to a moral life than the established churches, 
whether Catholic or Protestant. Calvinism, however, 
took strong ground against every form of carnal grati- 
fication, even when of the sort now regarded as morally 
innocuous. 

Yet, in spite of these agencies, poverty and the im- 
morality that usually goes with it continued to be the 
most perplexing problem with which governments had to 
deal. The failure was almost wholly due to the unscien- 
tific measures adopted for repressing or preventing them. 
We see herein the persistent and always futile effort to 
cure symptoms without removing the cause of the dis- 
ease. How thoroughly our era is pervaded by the scien- 
tific spirit is strikingly exemplified in the most recent 
organization for combating vice,—the Salvation Army. 
Science has been called to the aid of men’s moral in- 
stincts. Almost every government, and almost every 
intra-governmental organization, has learned to deal 
with poverty and crime by methods that were hardly 
dreamed of by the community at large a century ago. 
Penology has been raised to the rank of a science. It no 
longer operates with punishments alone or even chiefly, 
but in a much larger-measure with preventives. It is far 
more concerned with causes than with symptoms. The 
domain of the penologist is being more and more cir- 
cumscribed by that of the educator and the social re- 
former than used to be thought possible. The body 
politic is becoming more and more alive to the fact that 
it is cheaper to pay for turning the possible criminal 
from his evil ways than to punish him after he has 
started on his downward career. Social reformers have 
learned that moral lapses, especially those that are due 
to sexual passion, are caused more frequently by weak- 
ness than by wickedness. This conclusion has been ar- 
rived at by strictly inductive methods of investigation. 
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The course of human affairs has made the necessary 
experiments; scientists have collected and correlated the 
results. Every student of sexual morality knows that it 
was at a very low ebb all over Europe until far along 
in the nineteenth century. In fact the history of Euro- 
pean morals is so gross that it cannot be exhaustively 
dealt with in English books. In every age, there were 
religious teachers who exhorted their converts to a bet- 
ter life. That they did much good will as little be denied 
as that their influence was limited. For ages the criminal 
law, based upon that of ancient Rome, was a monster of 
atrocity. It was framed on the assumption that, in order 
to discourage crime, it must be punished with death. 
Notwithstanding the almost daily experience that little 
was accomplished in this way, many men, among them 
not a few of the clergy, were clamorous for more execu- 
tions. In England, with the growth of humanitarian sen- 
timents, juries refused to convict for minor infractions 
of the law and often returned verdicts that were contrary 
to both law and evidence; but on the continent, where 
the administration of the law was in the hands of judges, 
amelioration was slow until after the French Revolu- 
tion. In fact, trial by jury was one of the demands of 
the revolutionists. The story of the execution of Ravail- 
lac is such a chapter of horrors that one can hardly read 
it after a lapse of three centuries without a shudder. 
The abolition of slavery, the stronghold of sexual vice 
and the dancing-plot of cruelty, was opposed with the 
utmost rancor. But when humanitarian sentiments be- 
gan to be supported by the experience that slavery is 
unprofitable, it had to go. The civil authorities were 
everywhere aided by the ecclesiastical powers in their 
harsh treatment of criminals. And by including heresy 
among crimes, the number of punishable offenses was 
greatly increased. It is a signal tribute to the triumph 
of intuitive or poetic justice that, three centuries after 
the death of Bruno by fire, his countrymen erected a 
monument to his memory on the place of his execution. 
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In those dark days, the people, harassed by the ecclesi- 
astical as well as by the civil authorities, were constantly 
in a veritable earthly hell, although, to their good for- 
tune, they were not aware of it because they knew no 
better. The history of witchcraft also makes a lurid 
episode in the general history of the world. It was sci- 
ence that eventually undermined the belief in demoniac 
possession. 

Experience aided by careful observation has proved 
that morality, by and large, is greatly dependent upon 
economic conditions. When these conditions began to be 
studied scientifically and the results correlated in a scien- 
tific manner, their influence upon morals was demon- 
strated. Not all persons who are the victims of unfavor- 
able economic conditions are immoral; but because these 
are by far the most numerous, the effect upon the body 
politic is extremely disastrous. Here, too, science has 
been greatly instrumental in bringing about improve- 
ments. 

A striking example of the aid afforded by science in 
dealing with a moral problem is shown in the so-called 
temperance movement, which has assumed such surpris- 
ing proportions in almost every Germanic country. 
From time immemorial there have been total abstainers, 
most of them actuated by religious motives. Yet the 
temperance propaganda made hardly any progress until 
it was demonstrated by science that alcohol is never a 
food, that it is in no case a necessity of the human organ- 
ism, and that no one is ever the worse for abstaining from 
it. Dr. Benjamin Rush is generally believed to have 
been the first man to advance this doctrine on scientific 
grounds. But so long as it was an almost universal be- 
lief that alcohol is a benefit, it was impossible to dissuade 
men from its use, especially as long as and where an 
appetite for it existed. In European countries, but espe- 
cially on the Continent, the use of alcoholic beverages 
is opposed almost wholly on scientific grounds. And it 
is only since the scientist has come to the aid of the senti- 
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mental prohibitionist that the cause of total abstinence 
has made notable progress. 

In the domain of warfare, science has done much to 
promote morality, if the term can properly be used in 
such a connection. The fate of the vanquished was al- 
most as deplorable in the eighteenth century as in the 
time of Saul and David, or in ancient Greece and Rome. 
It always meant Ve victis. Armies were usually made up 
of men who were little better than tramps: they took 
whatever they could lay their hands on. Often the camp 
followers, consisting largely of lewd women, were al- 
most as numerous as the fighting force. There was no 
respect for property, nor for life, nor for female virtue. 
The officers who recruited the rank and file received or 
were promised a fixed sum per month out of which they 
paid their men, and these added to their wage what they 
could by plunder. There is much in Xenophon’s ‘‘ Ana- 
basis’? that reminds the reader of the military history 
of western Europe in the seventeenth century. Now it 
is recognized as a standing article in the code of all 
civilized nations that non-combatants must be protected 
and all damage to private property compounded. We 
hear a good deal about the ethics of war; and there is 
no doubt that military men have their code of honor. 
It is somewhat peculiar, but it embodies some genuine 
moral principles. The change must be attributed to sci- 
ence, and to nothing else. It is a noteworthy sign of the 
times that, when a few years ago, the editor of a popular 
French periodical requested his subscribers to vote for 
the half dozen of their most distinguished countrymen, 
Pasteur the scientist was placed first, and Napoleon the 
warrior fourth on the list. 

The craving for justice is probably universal among 
men. It is a sort of blind groping for something that 
ought to be realized and is not. It finds frequent expres- 
sion in the rustic poetry of Hesiod and in the aristocratic 
verses of Homer. When Hector has slain Patroklos, his 
friend Achilles sacrifices twelve young countrymen of 
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the victor upon the magnificent pyre which he has built 
for the corpse. Achilles takes the life of Hector, but by 
so doing seals his own doom. Kreon, in the exercise of 
his tyrannical power, entombs Antigone alive, but by his 
blind folly causes the death of his only son. Agamemnon 
sacrifices his own daughter to gratify personal ambition 
and is in turn assassinated by her mother, who, also, 
eventually falls into the hands of the avenger. Here 
we have the blood feud and the vendetta. It goes on 
and on until there are no more victims. Well does 
Schiller exclaim: 


**Das eben ist der Fluch der bésen Tat, 
Dass sie fortzeugend immer Béses muss gebiren.’’ 


We find the same sentiment twice expressed by AtUschylus 
in the ‘‘ Agamemnon,’’ and Saxo-Grammaticus says in his 
story of Hamlet: ‘‘This is verily the curse of guilt that 
it must always bear within itself the incitement and the 
oceasion of fresh guilt.’’ The justice or injustice, the 
right or wrong, between two combatants was never 
demonstrated by a duel, nor between two nations by a 
war. One will sue for peace when its resources are ex- 
hausted, but no nation ever sued for peace by admitting 
that it was in the wrong. Socrates clearly apprehended 
the folly of always insisting upon having the last word 
in a controversy when he declared that it is never wise 
or just or even expedient to do wrong, and that the rea- 
sons men are wont to put forward in justification of a 
deed which is intrinsically evil, will not hold before an 
impartial tribunal. Saint Paul exhorts his Roman con- 
verts not to avenge themselves, and cites a passage from 
Genesis in support of his contention. The writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews cites the same passage and adds 
a similar exhortation. It is a strange and inexplicable 
phenomenon that so rude a people should have recog- 
nized so fundamental a truth, one that every government 
on the face of the earth recognizes and validates, except 
in times of unusual excitement. The modern State, in 
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its corporate capacity, has taken the place of God in the 
theocratic commonwealth. 

Although it is somewhat difficult for the State to carry 
on experiments looking toward the promotion of public 
morality,—in fact not many decades ago it would have 
been considered impossible,—a good deal has been done 
in the matter during the last half century. Besides, his- 
tory has been making experiments, to employ a phrase 
of Comte’s, for a much longer time. It is now regarded 
as an axiom that a State cannot only compel its citizens 
to act morally, but can also persuade them to shape their 
conduct by moral principles. A beginning was made in 
this direction by John Howard; and prison reformers 
generally regard him as their pioneer. His investiga- 
tions, however, did more to call attention to the demoral- 
izing influence of prison life than for its amelioration. 
But experiments made in recent years, both with youths 
and adults, have demonstrated that even the so-called 
incorrigibles are rarely altogether devoid of moral sense. 
It has been found that hardly one in fifty will break his 
word of honor. Hence, prisoners have been set to tilling 
the soil, to constructing highways, and to other outdoor 
employments. Until within recent years, almost every- 
body believed that a criminal is inherently vicious, ignor- 
ing the fact that there is no scientific definition of criminal 
possible. It is now admitted that the criminal is oftener 
weak than wicked, and, in the words of Socrates, more 
in need of enlightenment than of punishment, of protec- 
tion against temptation than of incarceration after he 
has yielded. 

Every science is built upon two principles: observa- 
tion and experimentation. Observation depends upon 
experience, from which even brutes learn something. 
Men living on the lowest rung of civilization cannot help 
making some observations. But they almost always fail 
to trace effects to their causes and are continually dis- 
covering the influence of supernatural beings in the af- 
fairs of men. It seems incredible to us that the men of 
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Homer could be so purblind in this regard. It is prob- 
able that science in its relation to physical man owes 
more to Hippocrates and his school than to any other 
Greek thinker. (It is, doubtless, not a mere chance that 
Aristotle’s father was a physician.) This school re- 
corded many observations and raised medical practice 
to a height beyond which it passed, little if at all, for 
many centuries. But its progress was checked by its 
failure to make experiments except in a very limited 
way. Science only becomes worthy of the name when it 
enters fully upon the experimental stage. Phenomena 
must be artificially produced in order to make their oc- 
currence explicable in nature. But in the case of some 
subjects like economics, sociology, and ethics, it is diffi- 
cult to produce the desired phenomena, for the reason 
that the will is a constantly disturbing factor. Whether 
free or not, the forces that control it are too recondite 
for cognition. Yet, even here, men are coming to profit 
more and more by observation in domains that are out 
of the reach of experimentation. 

It will be argued by some that if ethics were put upon 
an entirely scientific basis, it would deprive the noblest 
act of self-sacrifice of all merit. The question, however, 
should not be, in this case nor in any other, What would 
happen if something else were to occur? but, What is? 
Moreover, so far as the individual is concerned, we can 
rarely fathom the motive that prompts an altruistic deed. 
But we can study the means by which the community in 
every civilized land, that is, in every land governed by 
a written law, endeavors to constrain its citizens to act 
morally and unselfishly. Law-makers are not often 
scientists, but many of them are careful observers. We 
are encompassed by a veritable host of inspectors whose 
business it is to see to it that we live truthfully, honestly, 
chastely, and so on. These inspectors are in turn under 
the observation of other inspectors. Whether the motive 
that governs us in any particular case be the desire to 
stand well with our peers, or to yield obedience to what 
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is commonly called conscience, or to the efforts to con- 
form to the demand of the categorical imperative, or to 
the quest for the highest good, or to what we consider 
the chief good, or in order to promote the greatest good 
of the largest number, or to submission to an unconscious 
transcendental will, does not concern men in the mass. 
They are concerned with results, not with motives, and 
results that can be attained only by the employment of 
scientific agencies such as governments alone are power- 
ful enough to put in force and to practice. Science is 
dynamic; moral intuitions are kinetic. The scientist 
points the way; the moral reformer walks in it and in- 
duces others to follow him. The measure of mutual 
friendliness with which they codperate is the measure of 
social and ethical progress.’ 
Cuar.tes W. Super. 
ATHENS, OHIO. 





‘IT was much gratified to find, after the above was written, in a review 
of Professor Nordtij’s inaugural address, delivered before the University 
of Utrecht, in September, 1912, the assertion that the monotheism of the 
Israelites has thus far baffled all students of ancient history. He concedes 
that a sort of henotheism was developed among the higher classes in the 
nations bordering on Israel, such as was the case among the later Greeks; 
but he is convinced that it had no influence upon the common people and 
hardly any upon those who professed it. Professor N. affirms that as yet 
no parallel has been found to the belief in the unity and spirituality of 
God as held by the Hebrews. For them it was a psychic force of such 
potency that it eventually overcame all opposition. Until far along in the 
nineteenth century it was customary among theists to explain this force 
as divine inspiration or revelation. Then came a reaction, and the rational- 
ists, who for a time occupied the stage, saw no mystery in it. Within 
recent years there has been a return to the earlier position; or rather, the 
younger men would be considered more nearly orthodox than their fathers. 
But the term ‘inspiration,’ if used at all, is given a different meaning. 
It is now treated as an innate faculty for discerning moral truths which 
it is impossible to analyze further. 
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INTUITION. 
A, BARRATT BROWN. 


A FORM of knowledge that transcends our ordinary 
thinking and yields a completer grasp of a fuller 
and more real object is the ideal of philosophy, as it is 
the confident claim of religious mysticism. Such a 
grasp of reality seems to imply a closer and more di- 
rect relation between the thinker and his object than 
ordinary experience and ordinary reflection on experi- 
ence can effect. Hence, the professed or would-be pos- 
sessor of such vision tends to disparage the lower levels 
of experience and thinking, and even to oppose their 
methods and results to those which he himself can claim. 

It is the purpose of this paper to attempt to show how 
such an ideal form of apprehension may be not only not 
antagonistic to the more ordinary work of thought, but 
even in some degree implied and presupposed in the prior 
stages of experience and thinking. The actual claims to 
possess the full measure of such ideal experience I have 
not attempted to submit to examination. The language 
of mystics and seers in which they report their vision 
does not, indeed, readily admit of either refutation or 
corroboration by the student of the theory of knowl- 
edge. Their testimonies to such experience are full of 
vivid and suggestive symbolism, rich in metaphor and 
poetry; but their attempted analysis of the same is 
vague and clumsy, and largely limited to negatives that 
contrast its character with that of inferior levels of 
thought. So they speak of an ‘immediate,’ an ‘infinite’ 
or ‘untrammeled,’ or even an ‘ineffable’ experience, as 
theirs. Let us turn instead to the ideal of knowledge 
that is suggested in the works of philosophers, and recall 
four expressions of the same,—two in ancient and two 
in modern philosophy. 

1. Let me first instance Plato’s discussion (at the close 
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of Book VI of the ‘‘Republic’’ and in the ‘‘Philebus’’) 
of the ascending levels of apprehension that correspond 
to ascending levels of reality. He takes, as we remem- 
ber, a continuous line, divided into four sections, to rep- 
resent the stages of intelligence leading up to perfect 
knowledge. The two main divisions of the line are into 
sca, ON the one hand, and imerjun, on the other; and déga, 
again, is divided into eixasia and WwioTic, and érorhun into ddévoua 
and vy. It is irrelevant to our present purpose to an- 
alyze the conceptions of cixasia and rior, the lower grades 
of apprehension confined more or less to dealings with 
the visible and external world of appearance. But the 
upper half of the two main sections, éxorjuy, is divided 
into two orders of experience; one, that of é4voc, or the 
understanding, and the other, that of véyo«, Or émoriun 
proper, which is, avowedly, an ideal of knowledge. 

There comes a stage in the development of thought 
when the first certitude (rior) of prima facie experience, 
—reliance, for example, on the evidence of the senses,— 
is broken down by the obvious contradictions engendered. 
édvoa Corresponds to the scientific attitude which begins 
to seek for laws and governing principles which may 
serve to render more orderly and intelligible this world 
of our first experience. But dé» still uses the sensible 
objects as symbols, and, moreover, assumes as ultimate 
and self-evident certain irodteec or apyai (first principles) 
as starting-points of demonstration. Each of the sci- 
ences will start from such supposed independent épya/, 
arithmetic from number, geometry from space, and so 
forth. But we cannot remain in these separate depart- 
ments of thinking. The demand for unity urges us on 
to a more coherent and synthetic account of the whole 
reality as an ordered system or xéouoc. This is the ideal of 
vénoc, Which would see everything in the light of its rela- 
tion to the whole system, or as related to what Plato 
would call ‘‘the Form of the Good.’’ The means by 
which we may gain this unified vision Plato calls diadexrixs, 
by which he also names later the ideal of knowledge it- 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 3. 19 
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self. And the man who is progressively exercising such 
a method, codrdinating more and more the whole range 
of his experience, is called oworruéc. 

2. I would turn next to the last section of Aristotle’s 
‘‘Posterior Analytics,’’—to a passage that is admittedly 
obscure, but which I think suggests an interesting parallel 
to Plato’s famous account of the ascent of knowledge. 
Aristotle has been examining the nature and methods of 
émorfun, Or demonstrative science. Such émorjun, he pointed 
out at the beginning, is based on certain ultimate 
first principles, or épyai, which are assumed at the start 
by each branch of inquiry, and which he calls imme- 
diate (dueca) and undemonstrable (avarddeckra ). 

But then the question presents itself: How are these 
known to us? And his answer is that they are known to 
us in virtue of a certain éiveu; which represents the urge 
or nisus toward the unity of knowledge. This yields us 
at every stage in the scale of experience a gradual order 
of universals. Even the earliest animal aictyo, yields a 
primary sort of universal (si). But cioto gives rise 
to memory, and memory to iurepia, which becomes more 
and more ordered as we advance. And that in virtue of 
a necessary principle of order (.0s,) which is a power of 
universalizing and codrdinating our experience. (Cf. 
Kant’s ‘‘synthetic unity of apperception.’’) 

This belongs essentially to the nature of mind or soul. 
Aristotle illustrates his meaning by the figure of a rout 
during a battle, in which first one man comes to a stand, 
and then another, until the first order of arrangement is 
reached. So, he says, it is with the gradual reduction to 
order of the chaos of experience, from the first fixing 
of the universals of the particular sense-objects to the 
final attainment of the ultimate universal or undivided 
whole, the true individual. Clearly, then, he adds, we 
ean only come to know the primary truths of science by 





1 My interpretation of the passage is largely indebted to notes of a lec- 
ture by Mr. Sidney Ball. 
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induction (érayeyz). And complementary to such induc- 
tion is the process of demonstration or deduction (dérédegu 
or émorfun) that goes back over the whole range of ex- 
perience and shows the universal operating throughout. 
And, as Aristotle says, in the last words of the book, 
‘the whole state of the mind (including both wi, and 
imoriun) Corresponds to the whole fact.”’ 

I would briefly add to these two ancient theories 
two more modern statements of the advance of knowl- 
edge. 

3. Spinoza in his treatise ‘‘De Intellectus Emenda- 
tione,’? and more fully in Part II of the ‘‘Ethica,’’ de- 
velops a gradation of knowledge from the less to the more 
adequate. The lowest grade is represented by opinion 
and imagination,—corresponding to vague experience and 
hearsay. But there are two higher grades that give a 
greater measure of truth. Of these he calls the first ratio 
and the second scientia intuitiva. Ratio corrects and com- 
pletes ordinary casual perception,—arrives at an under- 
standing of the laws of things,—and so achieves a re- 
latedness that may be said to be a knowledge of things 
sub quadam specie eternitatis. But scientia intuitwa 
corrects and completes the work of ratio, and yields a 
more unified and concrete apprehension. It is no longer 
the ‘‘idea of the body,’’ nor even of the laws of things, 
but the idea or intuitive apprehension of God himself, 
and of all things in God,— sub specie eternitatis. And 
this at its fullest is the amor intellectualis Dei. 

4. Finally, let mé recall Hegel’s development of the 
process of thought from primitive picture-thinking (Vor- 
stellung) to the rigid classification of the understanding 
(Verstand), and from this again by the action of dia- 
lectic to the rational Notion,—the speculative grasp or 
Begriff. This he also calls Speculative or Positive Rea- 
son (Vernunft) and compares with the intuwitio imtel- 
lectualis of the mystics. But the highest reach of appre- 
hension is so far from being contrasted with the ordinary 
activity of thought that it is its very ideal and comple- 
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tion. Moreover, it is an ideal grasp that is only attained 
by long experience and hard thinking on experience. 

It is here that Hegel came to deal severe criticism to 
the claims of Intuition made by Schelling,—criticism that 
is concentrated in that famous preface to the ‘‘Phino- 
menologie des Geistes,’’ in which he ridicules the proud 
pretensions of genius with its high flashes of thought,— 
‘‘These rockets are not the empyrean, . . .”"—and con- 
trasts the fine sentiments and deliverances of such Intui- 
tion striding its royal road in its high priestly vestments 
with the laborious and patient process of plain hard 
thinking in its dressing-gown. 

Along with which we may set the passage in the 
‘‘Logik’’? in which Hegel distinguishes the first harmony 
of the naive and primitive experience of childhood from 
the ‘‘second harmony’’ which ‘‘must spring from the 
labor and culture of the mind.’’ ‘‘It is a mistake to re- 
gard the natural and immediate harmony as the right 
state (to rest in). The mind is not mere instinct: on the 
contrary, it essentially involves the tendency to reason- 
ing and meditation. Childlike innocence undoubtedly has 
in it much that is sweet and attractive, but only because 
it reminds us of what the mind must win for itself. The 
harmonious existence of childhood is a gift from the hand 
of nature: the second harmony must spring from the 
labor and culture of the mind.’’ 

At this point I would like to traverse certain recent 
tendencies which would seem to introduce a dangerous 
confusion between the ideal of knowledge of which we 
have been speaking and that first immediacy which be- 
longs to the lowest levels of experience. The late Pro- 
fessor James understood the arguments of M. Bergson 
to imply an appeal to ‘‘dive back into the flux’’ of sen- 
sible experience,—‘‘to turn our faces toward sensation.’’ 
(Hibbert Journal, April, 1909.) And many less distin- 
guished followers of M. Bergson have been asking us to 
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repudiate the traditional methods of thinking, and return 
to the primitive, unthinking experience of the child. A 
kindred movement in art seeks to regain, in one of 
the post-impressionist phrases, ‘‘the synthetic outlook 
of childhood.’’ One is reminded of Bacon’s comparison 
of the conditions of entering the kingdom of knowledge 
with those of entering the kingdom of Heaven,—‘‘ where- 
into none may enter except as a little child.’’ But, as 
Hegel remarks in the passage of the ‘‘Logik’’ quoted just 
now, ‘‘the words ‘except ye become as little children’ 
... are very far from telling us that we must remain 
children. ’’ 

It is necessary, indeed, at the start to become as a 
child, in the sense of unlearning our sophisticated pre- 
judgments, but we cannot stay in the first unthinking 
and inarticulate experience of childhood,—where, as Pro- 
fessor James himself admits, ‘‘the world is one big, 
buzzing, blooming confusion.’’ Into that confusion of 
primitive and puerile experience,—of crude sensation,— 
we have by hard thinking to introduce order, as into the 
ranks of that routed army of Aristotle’s figure. 

But the futility of the labors of our thought is pro- 
claimed to us on every hand in the present-day flair for 
the irrational. We are asked to repudiate the indirect 
and discursive methods of mediate thinking in favor of 
a sort of ‘direct action,’ such as in the political sphere 
the Syndicalist would substitute for the (to him) cir- 
cuitous and futile methods of legislation. And what is 
the alternative mode of apprehension that is put before 
us? By an effort of ‘intellectual sympathy’ we are to 
project ourselves into the ‘very life of things,’— to ‘in- 
stall ourselves in that which is moving.’ Those are the 
actual phrases of M. Bergson’s ‘‘Introduction to Meta- 
physics,’’ and they are easily perverted into a crude sen- 
sationalism. 

For, literally to follow this method would be to com- 
mit intellectual suicide and to find ourselves stultified at 
the start. We cannot,—if we would,—return to the primi- 
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tive and blurred immediacy of the child and the savage. 
Or if we make the attempt, we must be content to be in- 
articulate. Neither can we attain greater clarity of 
vision and comprehension by a futile effort to install 
ourselves in the life of our surroundings. ‘‘How few 
of us know what it would be like to be a triangle!’’ Net- 
tleship is said to have once exclaimed, and the humor- 
ous suggestion may serve as a reductio ad absurdum of 
the plea that we have been examining. 

But we cannot suppose that M. Bergson means us to 
take his words quite so literally, though his own follow- 
ers are among the first to do so. What, then, does he 
mean by this effort of ‘intellectual sympathy,’ which he 
terms Intuition? It is by no means clearer when he ex- 
plains that it is ‘‘instinct that has become self-conscious, 
capable of reflecting upon its object, and of enlarging it 
definitely,”’—a vague and meaningless if not misleading 
analogy which has to add to the known character of in- 
stinct precisely that of which it is least capable. 

But we are not surprised to find that this ‘intuition’ re- 
quires arduous effort. That, indeed, we had been ready 
to surmise of any ideal approach to reality,—as was in 
fact suggested in Hegel’s treatment of the Notion and 
the ‘second harmony.’ M. Bergson speaks, then, of ‘‘a 
laborious, even painful, effort to remount the slope of 
the work of thought, in order to place oneself directly, 
by a kind of intellectual expansion, within the thing 
studied: in short a passage from reality to concepts, and 
no longer from concepts to reality.”’ We are, it seems, 
‘‘to remount,’’—we are to ‘‘invert the habitual direction 
of the work of thought.’’ To which we may reply, that 
we agree that premature syntheses are fatally frequent, 
but that we consider that the fault derives not from the 
intrinsic character of our concepts as so far developed, 
but from the incompleteness of their development. 

It is, however, natural to disparage and discount the 
lower stages of the thinking process. Hegel himself 
deals some hard blows to the understanding, which is 
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yet a ‘‘dead self’’ by which we rise to higher things. 
But surely, it is only by an abstraction that we can speak 
of a purely analytic and discursive and mediate process. 
Mr. Bradley, following Hegel, has sufficiently established 
the interdependence of analysis and synthesis in all judg- 
ment. Similarly, it is an abstraction to speak of ‘me- 
diate’ as opposed to ‘immediate’ experience. We know 
everything by means and in the light of something else. 
Experience does not come to us pure and direct,—it takes 
the shape and color of the time and place and temper 


of the subject 
‘like the dyer’s hand 
Subdu’d to what it works in.’’ 


Immediate knowledge, then, is as much an abstraction 
as purely mediate knowledge. ‘‘What is true,’’ says 
Hegel, ‘‘is their unity, an immediate knowledge which is 
likewise mediated, something mediated which is likewise 
simple in itself, which is immediate reference to itself.’’ 
(‘‘Philosophy of Religion,’’ Eng. trans., I, 58.) We may 
compare the conclusion of a syllogism, which is essen- 


tially mediated, but which is grasped in itself and as a 
whole,—uno intuitu,—and forms what Professor Bosan- 
quet calls ‘‘an immediate apprehension which is the total- 
ity of a mediate discourse.’’* 

Now, there is nothing necessarily inconsistent with this 
in the process which M. Bergson describes in his final 
illustration of his meaning in the ‘‘ Introduction:’’ ¢ 


In conclusion, we may remark that there is nothing mysterious in this 
faculty. Every one of us has had occasion to exercise it to a certain ex- 
tent. Any one of us, for instance, who has attempted literary composition, 
knows that when the subject has been studied at length, the materials all 
collected, and the notes all made, something more is needed in order to set 
about the work of composition itself, and that is an often very painful 
effort to place ourselves directly at the heart of the subject, and to seek 
as deeply as possible an impulse, after which we need only let ourselves go. 
This impulse, once received, starts the mind on a path where it rediscovers 





***Principle of Individuality and Value,’’ I., p. 65. 
***Tntroduction to Metaphysics,’’ tr. T. E. Hulme, pp. 76, 77. 
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all the information it had collected, and a thousand other details besides ; 
it develops and analyzes itself into terms which could be enumerated in- 
definitely. The farther we go, the more terms we discover; we shall never 
say all that could be said, and yet, if we turn back suddenly upon the im. 
pulse that we feel behind us, and try to seize it, it is gone; for it was not 
a thing, but the direction of a movement, and though indefinitely extensible, 
it is infinitely simple. Metaphysical intuition seems to be something of the 
same kind. What corresponds here to the documents and notes of literary 
composition is the sum of observations and experience gathered together 
by positive science. For we do not obtain an intuition from reality,—that 
is, an intellectual sympathy with the most intimate part of it,—unless we 
have won its confidence by a long fellowship with its superficial manifesta- 
tions. 


Mr. Lindsay, in commenting on this illustration,’ com- 
pares the famous passage in Plato’s Seventh Letter,— 
on the inadequacy of written treatises. I should like to 
quote the earlier part of the passage to which Mr. Lind- 
say refers. Plato is explaining that knowledge demands 
time and practice (rp% ).° 
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It is only in consequence of a reciprocal friction of them all,—names, 
discourses (Adyo:-definitions), visual and other perceptions (diagrams, etc.) 
with one another, and the testing of them by kindly examination and ques- 
tion and answer (dialectic), practised in no spirit of vainglory (like 
eristic),—that the light of sound judgment (¢pévyoic) and comprehension 
(voi¢ ) flashes out on the various problems with all the intensity permitted 
to human nature. 

It is only from a long-continued personal association in the business and 
a common life that suddenly, as it were, the fire leaps up and kindles a 
spiritual flame which thenceforth feeds itself. 
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Here we have full emphasis laid on the mediation of ex- 
perience and the mutual give-and-take of dialectic fel- 
lowship which seems to me to correct the Bergsonian as- 
sumption that the clearest and surest knowledge is that 
of our own personality. Rather, as Aristotle says, we 
have a clearer vision of our neighbors than we can at- 
tain of ourselves, and at any rate we can only under- 
stand ourselves by understanding others. Similarly, we 
must guard against the idea that the ‘intellectual sym- 
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pathy,’ which M. Bergson desiderates, is to be attained 
by complete immersion in the object. Not so, surely, 
can any knowledge make advance. We speak of identi- 
fying ourselves with the thing or person that we come to 
know and love, but such identification is not complete 
absorption. 

A truer view of such a sympathy seems to me to be 
suggested in Professor Bosanquet’s treatment of the 
‘‘nenetrative imagination’’ and in the illuminating ac- 
count of ‘‘Interest,’’ to which he himself refers us in the 
‘‘Remains’’ of R. L. Nettleship. Nettleship describes 
that increasing intimacy of experience which produces 
a literal ‘interest’ or ‘being in’ the object, and which 
yet maintains the distinction of the knower and the 
known. Equally suggestive is his remark on the growth 
of our experience. ‘‘Growth of experience,’’ he says, 
‘its becoming more, may thus be represented as growth 
of structure, or a process in which we come to be more 
‘constructive,’ to put more together, to find more in 
things, to get more out of them.’’? 

Now, some such growth and expansion of thought and 
knowledge is what this paper has endeavored to sug- 
gest as being not a break with our ordinary thought and 
account of experience,—not an inversion of rational pro- 
cedure,—but an expansion and completion of the labor of 
the intellect. Such a grasp or comprehension is that of the 
oworrxéc, Who sees things as a whole. And the grasp 
itself may well be called civoyc, or, if I may coin the 
word, contuition. It is, indeed, what M. Bergson terms 
‘integral experience.’’ Of course, it is the ideal rather 
than the actual attainment of our knowledge, but it is, 
as I suggested, foreshadowed and implied in the most 
elementary procedure of thought. M. Bergson himself 
is more careful than some of his followers to show how 
hard and distant its attainment must be,—at any rate, 





***Philosophical Remains,’’ p. 16. What we call ‘putting two and two 
together’ is the gist of a certain grasp of a situation as a whole which is 
often termed ‘intuition.’ 
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as a secured possession of more than an instant’s glimpse, 
and, in fact, his suggestion of its perfected scope in the 
‘Evolution créatrice’’ is ‘‘a consummation devoutly to 
be wished,’’ but which ‘‘the imagination boggles at.’’ 
‘‘Tntuition,’’ he says, ‘‘if it could be prolonged beyond a 
few instants, would not only make the philosopher agree 
with his own thought, but also all philosophers with each 
other.’’® 

The intuition, indeed, that comes and goes on the in- 
stant is rather the vague forefeeling of the grasp that 
we have spoken of,—and it is, I would suggest, such a 
vague forefeeling to which most people give the name. 
We might instance the feeling of the whole that we ex- 
perience throughout the hearing of a drama, a sonata, 
or a poem,—or the feeling of unity in the acquaintance 
of friendship or religion. And all such experiences we 
speak of as fulfilling their own logic,—the logical spirit 
being, as Professor Bosanquet suggests, always the spirit 
of totality.® 

This, then, is the earnest and presumption in our own 
limited experience of that ideal of absolute knowledge 
which I have called contuition, and which is no less im- 
plied in our ordinary thought because it is fully unat- 
tainable as yet. Our own knowledge is admittedly ‘‘in 
part,’’—‘‘through a glass, darkly.’’ But our knowledge 
of the parts is conditioned by and grows along with our 
progressive knowledge of the whole, and the increase 
of our understanding of the ‘‘flower in the crannied wall’’ 
is the measure of the increase of our understanding of 
God and man. Complete knowledge would, indeed, be a 
knowledge of all things in God—Spinoza’s amor intel- 
lectualis Dei. ‘Interest at its highest power,’’ says Net- 
tleship,?® ‘‘is love, and if we could take an interest in all 
things, we should be on the way to love all things; and 
this means to ‘be in’ all things or make all things our 





**< Creative Evolution,’’ Engl. tr., p. 252. 
*<¢Principle of Individuality and Value,’’ I., p. 23. Cf. Aristotle’s voic, 
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own, which is God.’’ In so far as we see things no longer 
partially, but in the light of their relation to the whole, 
so far we may be said to grasp the whole,—to possess the 
eiwowe Which is Intuttion. 

A. Barratt Brown. 





THE DOCTRINE OF CONSEQUENCES IN ETHICS. 
C. D. BROAD. 


HE opinion that the rightness of an act is in some 

way connected with the goodness or badness of its 
consequences is, I suppose, held by everyone in practice 
and by most moralists in theory. If we only listen to 
what people say instead of also noticing how they act 
and judge, we might be inclined to underrate the amount 
of agreement on this point. Nothing is commoner than 
such phrases as ‘you must never do evil that good may 
come,’ which, if they mean anything, imply that some 
acts are wrong, however good their consequences. Yet, 
in practice, people who quote this maxim and also be- 
lieve that pain is an evil do not, as they ought to do, 
shun their dentists as moral lepers. Again, there is no 
doubt that commonsense thinks motives important as 
well as consequences, but it would reject the Kantian 
view that they are all-important, and that only one kind 
of motive is morally valuable. 

But at this point agreement ceases. Are consequences 
the sole relevant factor in judging the rightness of an 
act; or do other factors enter, and, in particular, are 
some acts right and some wrong, whatever their conse- 
quences? Again, is it the actual or the probable conse- 
quences that are ethically relevant? And further, if you 
decide to include motives in judging the rightness of an 
act, is the question whether the act is the immediate re- 
sponse of a good nature or results only as the conse- 
quence of a moral struggle, of ethical importance? The 
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first two of these questions have been discussed with 
considerable fulness in recent years by Mr. Russell in 
his ‘‘Philosophical Essays,’’ and by Mr. Moore in his 
little book on ‘‘Ethies.’’ The names of these two phi- 
losophers are a sufficient guarantee for the ingenuity 
and subtlety of their arguments; but, since they dis- 
agree, one must be wrong, and of course both may be. 
It will, therefore, be of some interest to take their views 
as a text for the discussion of the subject of this paper. 

I will begin with the points on which Moore and Russell 
are at one. Both seem to hold that you can only talk 
of right actions, and not of good ones. ‘‘ What is called 
good conduct,’’ Mr. Russell says, ‘‘is conduct that is good 
as a means to other things that are good on their own 
account.’’ If this be the whole of what is meant by good 
conduct, it is no doubt well to do as Mr. Russell proposes 
and call it ‘right’ and its consequences alone ‘good,’ be- 
cause otherwise ‘good’ is used in two different senses 
when we speak of ‘good conduct’ and of ‘good conse- 
quences.’ Now I cannot help thinking that neither of our 
authors has given enough attention to the possibility 
that there may be good conduct in their sense of good, 
as well as right conduct in their sense of right, and that 
the two need not coincide. This possibility arises in two 
different ways. In the first place, if other states of mind 
be intrinsically good or bad, I do not see why volitions 
should not have intrinsic goodness or badness. I should 
suppose that most people think that they have, and the 
question is at least worth discussion. Moore and Rus- 
sell scarcely touch on this point, but I conclude that their 
opinion is that they are intrinsically indifferent. Mr. 
Moore says (‘‘Ethics,’’ p. 185): ‘‘It is contrary to our 
view that motives can be intrinsically good or bad. But, 
if it is true, it makes no difference to the rightness or 
wrongness of an action, but only to the goodness of a 
total state of affairs.’’ The latter part of the state- 
ment is unquestionably true on Mr. Moore’s definition 
of rightness, because that explicitly only refers to con- 
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sequences and therefore does not include the motive or 
volition that precedes them, so that the intrinsic value 
of the latter does not enter into consideration. But this 
only shows that Moore is consistent with his own defini- 
tion, not that he means by rightness what other people 
mean when they understand themselves. But this, I sup- 
pose, is what he is trying to show. 

We have seen then that it is at least possible that some 
volition may be intrinsically good, and therefore, since 
an act is certainly not identical with its own consequences, 
there may be good acts as well as right ones. But even 
if Moore be right in thinking that no motive is intrin- 
sically good, it will not by any means follow that the in- 
trinsic value of the consequences X + the volition A will 
be the same as that of the consequences X + the voli- 
tion B. For to assert that because A and B are intrin- 
sically indifferent, therefore A X and B X must neces- 
sarily have the same intrinsic value would be to forget 
the Principle of Organic Unities. I do not suppose that 
Moore or Russell would really deny anything that I have 
been saying; all that I suggest is that it is of some im- 
portance and seems to have been overlooked by them. 
I do not quite know whether Mr. Russell thinks that any- 
thing but consequences are good, for he makes the curious 
statement (‘‘Philosophical Essays,’’ p. 31): ‘‘I do not 
wish to deny that right conduct is among the things that 
are good on their own account, but, if so, it depends for 
its intrinsic goodness upon the goodness of those other 
things which it aims at producing.’’ As it stands, this 
is surely contradictory; a thing cannot depend for its 
intrinsic goodness on anything else. What I suppose 
Russell must mean is that it is not intrinsically good, 
but, when added to its consequences, may produce a whole 
whose intrinsic value differs from that of the whole 
formed by the consequences only. 

So much then for the agreement between Moore and 
Russell. As some good consequences are certainly states 
of mind, we shall be inclined to suppose that the states 
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of mind that result in consequences may also have in- 
trinsic value; and, even if they have not, the Principle 
of Organic Unities forbids us to deny the possibility of 
good conduct differing from right conduct in Moore’s 
sense of the word. I shall return to this question at a 
much later stage of the paper. 

Let us now consider the differences between the two 
writers. They differ about rightness. Russell has a 
complicated theory which introduces the probable con- 
sequences of actions. Moore’s theory is simpler, and, at 
first sight, much more paradoxical since it makes right- 
ness depend wholly on the actual results of our actions. 
It further makes much use of the notions of justifiable 
praise and blame. As a matter of fact, we shall see that 
really both theories have to introduce probability, and 
that Russell’s view when worked out is much less plausi- 
ble than it seems at first sight. I will begin by sketching 
and criticising Russell’s theory. 

That act which has as good consequences! as any that 
is open to the agent is called by Russell ‘a most fortunate 
act,’ and by Moore a ‘right act.” But Russell will not ad- 
mit that a most fortunate act is necessarily a right one. 
He grants that there is an objective and a subjective 
sense of right, but holds that even the objective sense is 
partly subjective, whilst what is most fortunate is quite 
independent of our knowledge and belief. If the evi- 
dence be against an actually most fortunate act being 
most fortunate, it is objectively wrong to go against the 
evidence. An objectively right act is what he calls a 
‘wisest act,’ i. e., one which is probably a most fortunate 
act. This theory, he says, has the advantage that it 
makes unforeseen factors irrelevant to rightness and 
wrongness. Now objectively, of course, a man ought to 








* Russell says ‘the best consequences,’ and speaks of ‘the most fortunate 
act’; but Moore rightly points out that two possible acts may have equally 
good consequences, and that they will then both be right if the consequences 
are better than those of any possible alternative. I have altered Russell’s 
language to meet this objection. 
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do what is objectively right; but there is another sense 
of ought, Russell holds, in which we must say that he 
sometimes ought to do what is objectively wrong. This 
second sense of ought, of course, involves another sense 
of right. A man acts rightly in this sense (or conscien- 
tiously, as we may call it) if he does what he judges to 
be objectively right, after he has reflected with a view to 
finding out the truth on this point, and not merely 
with a view to proving one course right. If the act be 
unimportant, and if it would need much reflection to come 
to any decision about its objective rightness, it is morally 
indifferent. 

We may admit that this is an ingenious and plausible 
theory which seems to cover most of the obvious facts. 
But I think we shall find that it is not nearly so simple 
as it looks. It is not explicitly remarked by either Moore 
or Russell that there is a very close analogy between the 
three meanings of ought in ethics which between them 
they use, and three meanings of ought in logic. I believe 
it will be helpful to develop this analogy a little. When 
I ask: ‘What ought I to believe?’ one answer certainly 
would seem to be: ‘What is true.’ Now, ‘what is true’ 
corresponds here to a most fortunate act in ethics in its 
complete independence of anyone’s knowledge or belief. 
So this answer corresponds to that which Moore makes 
to the question: ‘What ought I to do?’ But there cer- 
tainly seem to be plenty of cases where in a sense I ought 
to believe what is actually false. If I believe that all M 
is P and that all S is M, there is certainly a sense in 
which I ought to believe that all S is P (or, at any rate, 
ought not to believe that some S is not P). Yet if one 
of the first two beliefs be false, it may very well be the 
ease that what I ought to believe about the relation of 
S and P is false, and what I ought not to believe is true. 
Nor is it relevant to answer: You ought not to have be- 
lieved, e. g., that all M is P, since that is false. Even if 
this be so (and to assert it is to beg the question as to 
whether there are not several meanings of ought in logic), 
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yet we must still ask: What ought I to believe, granted 
that as a matter of fact I have this belief, which, of 
course, I do not know to be false so long as I have it} 
The answer: You ought to believe, or perhaps I should 
rather say, you ought not to disbelieve what logically 
follows from what you do believe, corresponds rather 
closely with Russell’s objective sense of ought and right. 
Then, finally, it might be suggested that you ought to be- 
lieve what you think logically follows from what you do 
believe. If you really think that A propositions can be 
simply converted and believe that all S is P, then you 
ought not to believe that some P is not S. This seems to 
correspond to subjective rightness in ethics. 

I think, then, we may fairly suggest that Russell’s 
theory of the different meanings of right in ethics can 
probably be reduced to considerations involving the dif- 
ferent meanings of ought in logic + what seems to be a 
purely ethical meaning of ought which appears equally 
in both his senses. The ethical common meaning is in- 
volved in the statement: I ought ethically always to do 
that action which I ought logically to judge a most for- 
tunate action of those possible to me. Russell’s two 
meanings of ought are syntheses of this common third 
ethical meaning with the two logical senses of the word. 
Russell’s qualification about reflecting with a view to 
finding out what is objectively right is involved in the 
logical sense of ought; for you have no right in any 
logical sense to believe what is not self-evident and what 
you have not investigated with a desire to reach the truth, 
whatever it may prove to be. 

What is objectively right, then, on this theory is what, 
on my information, has probably at least as good conse- 
quences as any other action open to me. The mixture 
of the objective and subjective here is nothing specially 
ethical, but is what is involved in all applications of prob- 
ability. The point is simply this. Any proposition, 
whether about goodness or anything else, is either true 
or false. But, relative to various selections of other 
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propositions, this proposition will have different degrees 
of probability. So far, all is perfectly objective; the 
probability of one proposition, relative to any definite 
selection of others, is as independent of anyone’s know]l- 
edge or belief about it as its truth or falsehood. When 
the individual mind enters, it is simply as a selective 
agent. Any particular mind believes some proposition 
and not others; and is acquainted with some and not 
with others; and relative to those which it believes, any 
given proposition has a certain probability, whether this 
particular mind or any other knows its value or not. It 
is necessary to add, however, that, whilst there is no 
ambiguity, and nothing subjective, in the probability of 
a proposition relative to any definite selection of others, 
there is some vagueness as to what Russell supposes to 
be included in the selection involved in his theory of 
objective rightness. This is really an important matter. 
Does objective rightness depend on the probability of 
the consequences relative to all the propositions that the 
agent believes; or to all those that he believes and the 
contradictories of those that he disbelieves; or to all the 
true propositions that he believes and the contradictories 
of all the false ones that he disbelieves; or what pre- 
cisely is the principle of selection? It seems to me that 
Russell has talked cheerfully about the probabilities of 
propositions without remembering that all probabilities 
are relative to selections of propositions, and that it is 
vital to state what selection he considers relevant in de- 
fining rightness. When this fact is taken into account, 
the distinction between objective and subjective right- 
ness on Russell’s theory becomes a somewhat subtle one, 
though I grant that it remains. My doubt is whether it 
corresponds to any distinction involved in the various 
ethical judgments of commonsense which led Russell to 
his theory of objective rightness. Let me elaborate this 
point a little. 

On Russell’s theory it is clear that of precisely similar 
acts performed by A and B, under circumstances agree- 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 3. 20 
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ing in all respects but in the knowledge or beliefs of the 
agents, one can be objectively right and the other objec- 
tively wrong. For, since the probability of the conse- 
quences is relative to different selections of propositions 
in the two cases, it will in general be different. Now, of 
course, we all admit that difference of knowledge may 
alter the subjective rightness of acts performed under 
otherwise precisely similar circumstances; but I do very 
much doubt whether any judgment of common sense im- 
plies that what is objectively right for A can be objec- 
tively wrong for B. Still I do not wish dogmatically to 
assert that there is not an ethical sense of right and 
ought different from what Russell calls subjectively right 
and from what he calls most fortunate. My lingering 
doubt in his favor is due to the fact that there does seem 
to me to be such an intermediate meaning of right 
and ought in the logical sense, and that Russell’s ob- 
jective rightness seems, as I have said, to correspond 
to this. 

I said that the logical sense of ought that corresponds 
to Russell’s objective rightness is that you ought to be- 
lieve or at least not to disbelieve what logically follows 
from what you do believe and from the contradictories 
of what you disbelieve. It is clear that this does not 
imply that what you believe is true, or what you disbe- 
lieve false; for otherwise this kind of logical rightness 
would not be (as it certainly is) compatible with its being 
right to believe what is false, and to disbelieve what is 
true. Now the probability of one proposition relative to 
others seems to me to be as much a matter of pure logic 
as its being implied by them. Hence, we must include 
in this logical sense of right that it is right to attribute 
to any proposition that degree of probability that it 
actually has, relative to the propositions that you believe 
and to the contradictories of those that you disbelieve. 
If my analogy between this logical sense of ought and 
Russell’s objective rightness be accepted, we have now 
made a beginning of answering the question,—which, as 
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we saw, he left unanswered,—as to what precisely is 
supposed to be the selection of propositions; relative 
to which the probability involved in objective rightness 
is to be reckoned. The relevant propositions are roughly 
those which the agent believes and the contradictories of 
those which he disbelieves, irrespective of whether what 
he believes is true or what he disbelieves is false. But 
some modification must be made in this. 

The distinction between the use of a proposition as a 
premise and as a principle is familiar to logicians. When 
I argue in accordance with Barbara and justify my pro- 
cedure by pointing this out, I do not use Barbara as a 
premise, but as a principle. Now, for logical rightness 
we must qualify what I have already said by adding that 
it is only the truth or falsity of a man’s beliefs in prop- 
ositions which he uses as premises that is irrelevant to 
his logical rightness; we must assume that his beliefs 
in all propositions that he uses as principles are actually 
true. This is, of course, simple enough when we are 
dealing with certain inference; but it is less easy to see 
what is a premise and what a principle when we come to 
deal with probability. In the first place, it is clear that 
the purely formal laws connecting the probability of a 
complex proposition, conjunctive or disjunctive, with 
that of its separate elements must be taken as principles 
and not as premises. I must also never count among 
the premises, relative to which I reckon the probability 
of a proposition, propositions about its probability rela- 
tive to the other premises. Such propositions are prin- 
ciples not premises, and my belief in them must be true 
if I am to be logically right. For, otherwise, the true 
probability of anything relative to my state of informa- 
tion, would depend on my belief about the true prob- 
ability, and this would make the whole notion purely sub- 
jective, which it is not. And this is supported by the 
analogy with certain inference, since to be logically right 
there, I must not have false beliefs as to whether one 
proposition implies another or not, and the case of im- 
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plication is one where the probability of what is implied 
relative to what implies it is 1. 

We now see what is the logical sense of rightness that 
we take to correspond with Russell’s objective ethical 
rightness. Does his ethical objective rightness involve 
anything further than that it is objectively right to do 
what it is logically right to believe to be a most fortunate 
action? There are great difficulties and ambiguities in 
the notion of a probably most fortunate action which I 
will deal with later, but at present the question is where 
precisely the ethical element enters, and whether it in- 
troduces any new question of principle. It is, of course, 
clear that to reach judgments, about the probable good- 
ness of anything, there must be some premises about 
values believed, as well as premises about facts. Can 
these ethical premises be treated as precisely on a level 
with the factual ones or not; 7%. e., is it only the question 
whether we believe or disbelieve the ethical premises that 
is relevant to objective rightness, or is the truth or false- 
hood of our beliefs and disbeliefs here of importance? 
I am inclined to think that there is a difference between 
the two kinds of premises in this respect. 

Suppose, for instance, that a person is an ethical 
hedonist, i. e., that he believes as one of his ethical 
premises that the goodness of any state of affairs is 
directly proportional to the amount of pleasure in it 
and to that alone. Relative to this proposition, an act 
that will probably produce more pleasure on the whole 
will probably have better consequences than one that 
will probably produce less pleasure. But, supposing 
that ethical hedonism is false, are we to say that the 
man’s act is objectively right, if he is right about the 
probability of its pleasurable consequences? If, for ex- 
ample, one is logically justified by one’s factual premises 
in holding that pushpin will probably give more pleasure 
on the whole than poetry, and if one is logically justified 
on one’s ethical premises in holding that more pleasur- 
able states are always better than less pleasurable ones, 
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is it objectively right to prefer pushpin to poetry, even 
though your ethical belief be false? I do not think this 
can be maintained, and therefore there must be an impor- 
tant distinction between the positions of ethical and of 
factual beliefs in the matter of objective rightness. Let 
us, then, sum up the results of our attempts to clarify 
Russell’s notion of objective rightness, as far as they 
have yet appeared. An act is objectively right if it is 
probably a most fortunate act relative to (a) the prop- 
ositions about matters of fact which the agent believes, 
and the contradictories of those which he disbelieves, in- 
dependently of whether they be true or false; (b) to 
true ethical premises, whether he believes them or not; 
and (c) to true principles of inference and probability, 
whether he believes them or not. Subjective rightness 
depends wholly on what people believe or disbelieve, and 
not at all on what is true, while Russell’s objective right- 
ness depends, partly, on what people believe, whether it 
be true or not, and, partly, on what is true, whether peo- 
ple believe it or not. 

But we are by no means at the end of our difficulties. 
Russell does not seem to have remarked that the notion 
of a probably most fortunate act remains ambiguous 
even after you have defined the selection of propositions, 
relative to which its probability and that of alternative 
acts are to be reckoned. The fact is that the question of 
probability enters twice, and Russell has not distinguished 
its two appearances. It is not clear whether the objective 
rightness of an act depends on the actual value of its 
probable consequences, or the probable value of its actual 
consequences, or the probable value of its probable con- 
sequences. All that we are told is that it does not de- 
pend on the actual value of its actual consequences. I 
submit that wntil the theory that objective rightness de- 
pends on probable consequences decides between these 
three alternatives, it cannot be satisfactory, and that 
when it is faced by them, it loses some of its original 
plausibility. 
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We must devote a moment to the consideration of 
these alternatives. So far as I can see, the most plau- 
sible view for Russell to take would be that rightness 
depends on the probable value of probable consequences. 
For if either the actual goodness or the actual conse- 
quences be relevant, it is difficult to see why both should 
not be; and this he denies. If, however, we work out 
the implications of this theory, we shall see that it is less 
simple than it looks. Suppose that an agent has two ac- 
tions, X and Y, open to him. Suppose, further, that 
relative to the propositions that the agent believes and 
disbelieves, the most probable consequences of X are A, 
and that their probability is p. Let the most probable 
consequences of Y be B, and let their probability be q. 
Further, let the most probable measure of the goodness 
of A be x, and the most probable measure of the goodness 
of B be y. Now suppose that p <q and x > y. What 
then is objectively right? Ought the man to choose the 
act whose most probable consequences are less probable, 
but most probably more good, or the one whose most 
probable consequence is more probable, but most prob- 
ably less good? It is useless to say that the question is 
merely academic, since the calculations cannot be made, 
for it is quite irrelevant to objective rightness whether 
anyone actually makes the calculations or not. The diff- 
culty is one of principle, and, unless the theory can re- 
move it, it has not produced an unambiguous definition 
of what it means by obejctive rightness. 

Of the two remaining alternatives, it seems to me that 
it is more plausible to suggest that objective rightness 
depends on the actual value of probable consequences 
than on the probable value of actual consequences. It 
is, in fact, clear that the latter is not what Russell means, 
since he congratulates his theory on making objective 
rightness independent of unforeseeable circumstances, 
i. e., of true propositions about matters of fact which 
are not included in the selection believed by the agent at 
the time of decision. Let us, then, take the view that an 
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act is objectively right whose most probable consequences 
would be actually at least as good as the most probable 
consequences of any other act open to the agent. Un- 
fortunately, there is much the same ambiguity here as 
we noticed above. If I can perform either X or Y, and 
the most probable consequence of X is A and of Y is B, 
it will not, in general, be true that the probability of X 
being followed by A is the same as that of Y being fol- 
lowed by B. If the probability of the most probable con- 
sequence of X be p, and that of the most probable con- 
sequence of Y be q, when p>q, whilst the value A is x 
and that of B is y where x < y, which act is objectively 
right? We could only avoid this ambiguity by introduc- 
ing the notion of expectation, i. e., the product of the 
probability of an event by the actual or most probable 
measure of its goodness if it takes place. We might then 
say that an act is objectively right if the expectation of 
goodness is, relative to the selection of propositions al- 
ready defined, at least as great as the expectation of 
goodness of any other act possible to the agent. But does 
this really seem plausible? I think it is open to two 
objections: (1) I see no reason to think that the notion 
of mathematical expectation is really a measure of any- 
thing in the world. Suppose it is true that there is 
something called ‘logical expectation,’ and that it is a 
function of the probability of an event and of the most 
probable measure of its goodness, is there the slightest 
ground for thinking that this function is the product of 
the two? Is it not merely another case of that unjusti- 
fiable simplification which in the Hedonic Calculus as- 
sumes: (a) that there is such a thing as quantity of 
pleasure, and (b) that it must be measured by the time 
integral of the intensity of a pleasure? (2) Is the defini- 
tion of objective rightness which we have reached as a 
matter of fact what anyone means by rightness? I quite 
agree with Mr. Russell that all ethical phrases are used 
ambiguously by common sense, and, therefore, whenever 
we try to give a strict meaning to them, we shall meet 
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with verbal paradoxes. Still, we must not get entirely 
away from common sense, but try to be clear as to the 
various separate concepts which it verbally confuses, 
It is because of certain judgments of common sense that 
Russell introduced his theory of objective rightness, and 
it is a real objection to it that it is not only infected with 
all the doubt and vagueness that attach to the notion of 
expectation, but also seems hardly to correspond to any 
of the senses of rightness which common sense vaguely 
recognizes. If, then, any plausible alternative can be 
offered, I should be inclined to prefer it. 

Let us then leave Russell’s theory about objective 
rightness and consider Moore’s. This theory makes ob- 
jective rightness turn solely on the actual goodness of 
actual consequences, whether they are probable relative 
to the agent’s information or not. It has then to deal 
with the apparent paradox that, whilst unforeseen cir- 
cumstances may cause the actual consequences of an act 
to be utterly different from what could have been ex- 
pected, we do not blame a man because what he has 
done, on the logically justifiable expectation of its hav- 
ing good results, turns out to have bad ones. Moore’s 
answer is that the paradox arises from confusing what 
is right to do with what is right to praise, or holding 
that it is only right to praise right actions and only right 
to blame wrong actions. This supposition is not neces- 
sarily true. A’s praise or blame of B’s act is a second 
act. and, like all others, its rightness or wrongness must 
be judged by its own consequences and not by those of 
B’s act. It will be right for A to praise B’s act if the 
consequences of doing so are at least as good as those 
of blaming it or saying nothing, no matter what the con- 
sequences of B’s act may prove to be. 

This theory seems to me very plausible, and I think 
Moore is right in saying that much of the paradox is 
merely apparent. It is, therefore, worth while to con- 
sider the question of praise and blame more closely. The 
words praise and blame are somewhat ambiguous, and 
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it is important to distinguish three elements: (1) the 
judgment that an act is right or wrong, (2) certain 
peculiar feelings of approbation and disapprobation, and 
(3) the expression of such judgments and feelings. This 
ambiguity leads to an ambiguity in the question: Am I 
right in praising some acts that are really wrong, and 
blaming some that are really right? This may mean: 
(1) Ought I to believe that some wrong actions are right, 
and that some right actions are wrong? (2) Ought I ever 
to have the feeling of approbation to a wrong action, 
and that of disapprobation to a right one? and (3) Ought 
I to assert what I believe, and state what I feel in such 
cases? In my opinion, ‘ought’ has a different meaning 
in each of these questions. The first means: Am I ever 
logically justified in holding that an action is probably 
wrong when it is actually right, or probably right when 
it is actually wrong? The answer is clearly in the affirm- 
ative. I ought logically to believe probable on my in- 
formation what actually is probable, but this may be the 
opposite of what is actually true. 

It is perfectly clear that in the second question ‘ought’ 
cannot have this meaning. I am under no logical obliga- 
tion to have any particular kind of feeling in given cir- 
cumstances. But it is also clear that it cannot simply 
have the meaning that it is right for me to have such 
and such a feeling in Moore’s sense of right. In the first 
place, for an act to be right in Moore’s sense, it must be 
voluntary, whilst, whether I have a certain feeling under 
certain circumstances, is largely independent of my will. 
Further, rightness for Moore depends on goodness of 
consequences. Now my unexpressed feelings (using ex- 
pression in a sense wide enough to include a frown and 
a philippic) have few consequences outside myself. I 
admit that they may be important; but what I want to 
suggest is that there is undoubtedly a sense of rightness 
in which it may be said that a certain feeling is the right 
one to have, under certain circumstances, no matter what 
the consequences may be. Take, for instance, the emo- 
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tion of sorrow on the death of a friend. It is not a volun- 
tary product, and therefore not right or wrong in Moore’s 
sense. But if it could be right or wrong in this sense, it 
would almost certainly be wrong, for it is difficult to see 
what good consequences can come from sorrow at what 
cannot be altered. Nevertheless, there is a perfectly defi- 
nite sense in which we should say that sorrow is the right, 
and hilarity the wrong emotion under the circumstances. 
And this is a new use of right and wrong. Sorrow is 
not good, nor are its consequences as a rule good, but it 
may be right. There is, of course, a connection between 
this sense of right and wrong and goodness and badness. 
What is called right or wrong here is a feeling in connec- 
tion with a situation. I think this sense of right might 
be defined as follows: The feeling x is right in the situa- 
tion y, when the complex xy is intrinsically better than x 
alone, and at least as intrinsically good as the complex 
formed by y and any other feeling that can be directed 
toward it. Cam is not used here in the sense of ‘can if 
one will.’ In certain circumstances I ought to have cer- 
tain feelings, whether I could have them by willing or not. 

Our second question, then, comes to this: Is the feel- 
ing of approbation ever the right feeling ( in this new 
sense) to have toward acts that are wrong in Moore’s 
sense, and that of disapprobation the right feeling to 
have toward one that is right in his sense? Here again 
the answer is in the affirmative, but needs some qualifi- 
cation. The sort of feelings that are right or wrong are 
those directed to an object, as, for instance, sorrow is 
always sorrow for something, and approbation appro- 
bation of something. And feeling can only be directed 
to objects as they are known or believed to be by the 
person who has the feeling, not to aspects of the objects 
about which he knows nothing or is misinformed. Thus, 
the right feeling toward an act may very well alter as 
time goes on and more is known about its consequences; 
there is, of course, nothing paradoxical about this, be- 
cause at each different stage of knowledge and belief the 
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feeling is really directed to something different. Fur- 
ther, in practice, our feelings are never toward an act 
alone, but we have a total feeling that depends on two 
factors: (1) on our belief in its rightness in Moore’s 
sense, and (2) on the moral qualities of the agent which 
we infer from the act. As far as I can see, the right 
feeling toward any act that exhibits conscientiousness is 
pro tanto approbation, though we may believe that the 
results of the act will be so bad that our total feeling 
ought to be condemnatory. The following, then, seems 
to be the answer to our present question: An act which 
is wrong in Mr. Moore’s sense ought to meet with feel- 
ings of approbation by anyone who believes that the in- 
trinsic value of the whole, formed by the consequences 
and the moral qualities which the choice of the act ex- 
hibits in the agent, is at least as great as that of the whole 
formed by any alternative act + the moral qualities that 
it would have exhibited. It may thus be right for us to 
feel approbation for an act that is not merely wrong in 
Moore’s sense, but is believed to be wrong by us. The 
moral quality that seems most to add to the values of 
such wholes is conscientiousness, so that it is often right 
to approve an act that is wrong and is believed to be 
wrong, because it has been conscientiously performed. 
Of course, it is open to anyone to say that here we really 
have two different feelings, one directed to what we be- 
lieve to be the rightness or wrongness of the act, and the 
other to what we believe to be the moral qualities that it 
exhibits in the agent. I somewhat doubt personally 
whether, when two objects are so closely connected as an 
act and the volition that produces it, you can analyze the 
total feeling directed toward them into two feelings, one 
directed to each object; but the point is not of great 
importance for the present purpose. 

Finally, we come to the third meaning of ‘ought’ in- 
volved in Moore’s theory in the question: Ought I to 
assert what I believe and state what I feel about the 
rightness of acts? Here, of course, the meaning of ought 
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corresponds to Moore’s general meaning of right. The 
question is: Will the consequences of stating my belief 
that an act is right, and showing my approbation of it, 
have at least as good consequences as any alternative 
action even when as a matter of fact my belief is false? 
The answer, of course, is that it probably is sometimes 
objectively right to praise an objectively wrong act, and 
vice versa. But if Moore means to offer as a definition 
of subjectively right acts that they are those which it is 
objectively right to praise, the definition will hardly do. 
In the first place, it will clearly follow that the extreme 
doubt that attaches, on his theory, to whether any par- 
ticular act is objectively right will now equally infect the 
question whether it is subjectively right, since the sub- 
jective rightness of all acts will depend on the objective 
rightness of a certain class of acts. Moreover, it is easy 
to imagine acts which it is almost certainly objectively 
right to praise, and almost certainly subjectively wrong 
to do. If my friend and I were in the hands of a cruel 
despot with a taste for flattery, it might very well be 
objectively right for me to praise his wicked acts in order 
to save myself and my friend from his cruelty; but this 
would not make his wicked acts even subjectively right 
if he believed he was doing wrong. 

Let us, then, go a little further into the question of 
praise and blame for ourselves, since neither Moore nor 
Russell have descended to detail. Before we go any fur- 
ther it will be well to compare Moore’s and Russell’s 
views about probable goodness for a moment; for it is 
becoming evident that Moore’s view is going to introduce 
probability as well as Russell’s, though in a different 
way. The difference is this: On Russell’s view, a prob- 
ably most fortunate act is an actually right one; on 
Moore’s view, a probably most fortunate act is a prob- 
ably right one. And this, being quite general, applies, of 
course, to acts of praise and blame. Now, I think there 
is some risk of the inconsistency of using Russell’s defini- 
tion of rightness for acts of praise and blame, and 
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Moore’s for other acts, and defining subjective rightness 
by a mixture of the two. This inconsistency must, of 
course, be avoided if we want to find the real conse- 
quences of both views. The consequences of applying 
Russell’s definition are somewhat complicated. We will 
consider them first. 

It might seem at first sight that, on Russell’s defini- 
tion, it will always be right for me to praise what it is 
right for me to do. For to say that the act X is right for 
A to do is to say that it is a probably most fortunate 
act on his information. Now, praise of such acts will 
certainly tend to make other people perform them, and 
it seems as if it must be right for A to make other peo- 
ple cause results which it would be right for him to cause 
himself. But this does not by any means follow. X may 
be that action which, on A’s information, is probably the 
most fortunate of any that are open to him, but it does 
not follow that it is probably the most fortunate of any 
that are open to B; for B may have alternatives open 
to him which A has not. Hence A’s praise of what it 
would be right for himself to do may cause B to choose 
an alternative which, on A’s information, is not the prob- 
ably most fortunate one open to B. There is, too, an- 
other consequence that is worth mentioning. Suppose 
that B has only the same alternatives open to him as A, 
but different information from A; then, on B’s informa- 
tion, X may not be the probably most fortunate act open 
to him, though it is on A’s information. Hence A’s 
praise of what it would be right for himself to do may 
cause B to do what is wrong for him to do. 

Let us now apply Moore’s theory of rightness to the 
question of praise and blame. I do not see how we can 
dispense with the notion that there is a definite sense in 
which it is right to do what we believe to be objectively 
right, by means of any considerations about praise and 
blame. I take it that Moore is trying to make us believe 
that the notion of subjective rightness can be resolved 
into that of objective praiseworthiness. This might 
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mean one of two things. It might mean that the two 
notions are really identical, that the second is an analysis 
of what people mean by the first; or that, whilst they are 
genuinely different notions, they have precisely the same 
extension. The first alternative, of course, implies the 
latter part of the second. It seems to me that inspection 
shows that the first alternative is false; if we can further 
prove that the second is wrong, we shall have an addi- 
tional refutation of the first. It seems to me that when 
I have done my best to determine which alternatives open 
to me are objectively right, I can well admit that I may 
be mistaken, and yet be certain that it is right for me to 
do one of these alternatives. And I certainly do not seem 
to mean by this that it will always be objectively right 
for me to praise myself or for other people to praise me. 
For one thing, I do not generally think about praise or 
blame at all when I think about rightness; and for an- 
other, I can no more be certain about the effects of praise 
and blame than about those of any other action. Further, 
the sense of rightness which we are trying to analyze is, 
I think, essentially connected with conscientiousness. 
Now, I grant that on Moore’s theory it is probably ob- 
jectively right for me to praise what it is probably ob- 
jectively right for me to do, because I shall thus tend 
to cause actions that are probably right. But the prob- 
able rightness of my praise is independent of the motives 
of the actions praised, since it merely depends on the 
probable goodness of their consequences, and this is un- 
connected with their motives. Thus, the probable right- 
ness of praising an action has no immediate connection 
with its motive. On the other hand, whilst I should call 
an action subjectively right that was done conscien- 
tiously, it is not clear that it would ever be probably 
right for me to praise it on this ground. By praising 
it I might promote conscientiousness; but if it is prob- 
ably an objectively wrong action, I should also probably 
be praising objectively wrong acts. I could avoid this 
difficulty, of course, by praising the motive and blaming 
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the action; but it is not at all clear to me that, on Mr. 
Moore’s theory, it is ever probably right to praise con- 
scientiousness. If it be probably right to praise con- 
scientiousness, it must be because that quality is either 
good in itself, or adds to the goodness of other wholes, or 
is likely to have good results. Now, I understand Moore 
to hold that motives have no intrinsic value, which cuts 
out the first alternative. As far as I know, he has not 
expressed any opinion about the second alternative. 
Finally, I do not see the least reason to suppose that 
conscientiousness is more likely to produce objectively 
right acts, on his theory, than any other motive. No 
doubt, it involves that you have done your best to find 
out what is right and are going to act on your conclu- 
sions; but, since the rightness of your action is at the 
mercy of all that is going to happen in the universe 
throughout all future time, there is no reason to expect 
better results from conscientious acts than from the most 
stupid and biased ones. I conclude, then, that, since the 
notion of subjective rightness is essentially bound up 
with conscientiousness, whilst the rightness of praise 
and blame is directly connected with consequences and 
not with motives, and further since there is no ground for 
supposing that it is ever probably right to praise con- 
scientiousness rather than other motives, the notions of 
subjective rightness and of objective praiseworthiness 
cannot coincide either in meaning or in extension. 

It remains for me, after these criticisms, to see whether 
anything positive can be said. I agree with Russell that 
it is neither important nor possible that the terms which 
we use should always exactly coincide in extension with 
those used by common sense. All that is important is to 
recognize clearly every different notion that is involved 
in the judgments of common sense; to give separate 
names to them and use them consistently; and, where 
possible, to analyze them and determine their mutual re- 
lations. It may also be necessary for us to recognize 
notions which common sense does not, and to determine 
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their relations to those which it does. Let us then eon- 
sider the notions with which we have to deal. 

In the first place, Moore’s notion of rightness, which 
is the same as Russell’s ‘most fortunateness,’ is a per- 
fectly definite concept which anyone is at liberty to use. 
My only objection to it is that it involves a somewhat 
arbitrary cut out of a wider notion, a cut which, I think, 
is made at a different point from any at which common 
sense makes one. What I mean by the wider notion is 
the intrinsic value of the whole universe, past, present, 
and future. Moore and Russell cut this in two at a volun- 
tary decision between alternatives, and consider that 
rightness is only concerned with the states of the uni- 
verse, after this decision. They then further cut the 
total state of the universe, after the decision, into the 
part that is and the part that is not a consequence of the 
decision, and they connect rightness only with the former 
of these two fractions. We are not told precisely how this 
second decision is made; but I think the consequences 
of an act are taken to be everything in the universe 
that would not be the same, whether the act had been 
done or not. There is some ambiguity in this, however. 
Do you mean the same in fact or in value? If you mean 
in value, you cannot safely take in less than the total 
future state of the universe as the consequence of any 
act, because its value will be different according as the 
act is done or not, provided that the doing or withholding 
of the act makes a difference to any part of it. This is 
evidently not what is meant. What is involved is only 
those facts that would have been different as facts if 
the action had not been done, and the value of the whole 
thus formed. 

From each of these two ways of cutting up the universe 
there follows a result that has not, I think, been noticed. 
It is that a most fortunate act may make the total state 
of the universe worse than a less fortunate one. If I do 
x, I may make the total future state of the universe bet- 
ter than if I do y; but the Principle of Organic Unities 
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precludes us from asserting that, because the state of 
the universe, after a moment t, is intrinsically better if 
I do x than if I do y, therefore its total state, before and 
after t, is better. For, if two wholes consist of a common 
part and two different parts, it does not follow that that 
which has the better part is as good as that which has the 
worse one. So much for the results of the cut in time. 
But it follows for similar reasons that the cut in the 
future states of the universe makes it possible that the 
total future state itself may be worse through a right act 
than through a wrong one. The consequences of x may 
be better than those of y;. but the whole made by the 
consequences of x and the rest of the future states of the 
universe may be worse than the whole made by the con- 
sequences of y and the other future states of the universe. 
These possibilities will equally arise wherever you make 
the cut. Since it seems paradoxical to say that a most 
fortunate act may make the total state of the universe 
worse than a less fortunate one, I shall define a most for- 
tunate act as one such that, if it be performed, the total 
state of the universe will be at least as good as if any 
other act open to the agent were performed. It follows 
that motives will be relevant to the question whether an 
act is most fortunate, for they are parts of the universe 
that precede the act and make their contribution to the 
total value. I think, further, that it has considerably 
more claim to be called a right act than what Moore calls 
a right act. By this I simply mean that, whilst it shares 
with Moore’s meaning of right the objection (if it be an 
objection) that rightness and wrongness then depend on 
unforeseeable circumstances, yet it is closer to one part 
of what common sense means by rightness than Moore’s 
definition. Suppose we put aside the question of unfore- 
seeable circumstances by considering the acts of an om- 
niscient God, a conception familiar enough to common 
sense. Common sense would say that all God’s acts are 
right and that they all produce the greatest possible good 
on the whole, and it would hold that the two statements 
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are necessarily connected. But with Moore’s definition 
we have seen that there is no necessary connection be- 
tween them, and the question could arise whether God 
ought to do what is right or what makes the total state 
of the universe as good as possible. Since it seems clear 
that he ought to do both, it looks as if the two notions 
must coincide in the case of an omniscient God at any 
rate, i. e., when we leave out of account the question of 
intellectual limitations. I suggest, then, that the places 
where Moore and Russell make cuts in the total state of 
the universe are really arbitrary and do not correspond 
to any distinction involved in the judgments of common 
sense, nor, so far as I can see, to any that is of ethical 
importance. 

I shall, therefore, define an objectively right action as 
one such that, if it be done, the total value of the universe 
will be at least as great as if any other possible alterna- 
tive had been done by the agent. I have now to consider 
how far this agrees with, and how far it differs from, the 
meaning of the word involved in the judgments of com- 
mon sense. It agrees, as we have seen, entirely when in- 
tellectual limitations are set aside. It also allows of 
agreement in the matter of motives. Common sense at- 
taches a very great weight to motives, though not, I think, 
an exclusive one. This is quite in accordance with our 
theory. The fact that an agent does a certain act from 
a certain motive may be so valuable as to outweigh the 
badness of its consequences in Moore’s and Russell’s more 
restricted sense of that word. The total state of the uni- 
verse may be much better if I do an action which will 
have very bad effects from a sense of duty, than if I do 
an alternative which will have much better effects from 
a desire to give pain. On the other hand, it is always 
possible to imagine consequences so bad that no good- 
ness of motive will balance them. This seems to me in 
complete accord with common sense. Torquemada’s ac- 
tions were almost certainly wrong, in spite of the good- 
ness of his motives, because of the extreme badness of 
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their effects in Moore’s and Russell’s sense; Pitt’s action 
in financing the early stages of the revolutionary war by 
loans may have been right because of the goodness of his 
motives, in spite of the considerable badness of the results. 

Thus, motives actually enter into objective rightness 
on our definition, as I think they do for common sense. 
But I do not maintain that this sense of rightness com- 
pletely agrees with all usages of the term by common 
sense, or that it furnishes a complete account of the com- 
mon-sense attitude toward motives. There may be mar- 
ginal cases where common sense judges an action to be 
right even though it thinks it probable that, when both 
motive and consequences are taken into consideration, the 
total state of the universe is worse than if the agent had 
chosen another alternative. In such cases, however, I 
think it would tend to say, not that the action was right, 
but that it was right of the agent to do the action. Thus, 
common sense might well say that Torquemada’s actions 
were wrong in spite of the goodness of his motives, but 
that it was right for Torquemada to do them. It is not 
consistent in its use of the terms, but I think it is quite 
clear what is meant. To say that Torquemada’s actions 
were wrong does not merely mean that the consequences 
apart from the motive were bad, but that the bad conse- 
quences plus the good motive were bad. To say that 
Torquemada was right to do them is to pass a judgment 
on Torquemada’s motives in abstraction from the total re- 
sults of his act. As a matter of fact, the two judgments 
are likely to be made together; they much more often 
agree than conflict; and they both involve motives, the 
one partially and the other exclusively. It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that common sense is liable to confuse 
them. 

Common sense calls an action right for the person who 
does it, when it approves of the motive; and it will be 
well worth while to consider motives for a moment. In 
the sense in which I am using the term, we cannot say 
with Russell that a motive is simply the cause of a de- 
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cision. Probably all decisions have causes, but they have 
not all motives. When I say that I do an action because 
I judge it to be right, I do no doubt imply that my belief 
is a part of the cause of the decision; but I am not clear 
that this is all that I mean by the phrase ‘because of’ here. 
Anyhow, motives are a special class of causes of decisions 
of which the following things can be said: (1) They in- 
volve beliefs in the qualities or effects of the act which 
they cause to be chosen, and (2) the belief has to be quite 
explicit, and has to be explicitly recognized as in some 
sense the last and completing factor in the cause of the 
decision. Now, there is one kind of belief to which com- 
mon sense attaches very great ethical importance as a mo- 
tive, viz., the belief in the objective rightness of the action. 
Common sense considers it a supreme excellence of char- 
acter when beliefs in the rightness of acts are habitually 
causes of deciding to do the acts. And it marks its ap- 
proval by saying that it is always right for a man to act 
from this motive even though the action be wrong. The 
excellence of this motive will indeed often make actions 
done from it objectively right, in spite of the badness of 
their effects; but even when the effects are too bad for 
the goodness of the motive to counterbalance them, com- 
mon sense will still say that it was right for the man to 
have acted as he did. And this sense of rightness is pecu- 
liarly connected with this kind of motive. Thus, common 
sense, as distinct from Kant, recognizes that some actions 
are better when they spring from other motives or from 
no motive at all; it is better, for instance, other things 
being equal, to be kind to people because you like to see 
them happy than because you judge that it is right to 
make them happy; but, if the act is judged to be objec- 
tively wrong in a particular case, it will be said to have 
been right for the man who did it because he thought it 
right, and not for the man who did it from a direct desire 
to give happiness. We rightly prefer the aetion of a man 
who spoils his children because he likes to see them happy 
to that of one who spoils them because he is a conscien- 
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tious hedonist; but we should say that the action was 
right for the second and wrong for the first. 

It is clear that this sense of rightness corresponds 
closely with Russell’s subjective rightness. But there is 
one point where I think Russell makes subjective right- 
ness too subjective. He says that it is subjectively right 
to do what is conscientiously believed to be objectively 
right, but that does not imply that to be subjectively 
right a man must hold Russell’s theory as to what is 
meant by objective rightness. This, I think, is a mistake 
due to natural modesty. If Russell’s theory of objective 
rightness be true, then a man is not subjectively right if 
he means something else by objective rightness, and does 
what he judges to be objectively right on his own defini- 
tion. In fact, a man is not subjectively right unless he 
holds true views as to the meaning of objective rightness. 
He may be as mistaken as he likes as to whether an act 
really has the necessary qualities for making it objec- 
tively right, but unless there be agreement as to what 
these qualities are, there is nothing in common to those 
beliefs, by agreeing in which men are called subjectively 
right. You cannot avoid this by saying that it is sub- 
jectively right to do that for which you have a feeling of 
approbation. When feeling of approbation and judgment 
of objective rightness go together, this is true; but, when 
they diverge, it is not even subjectively right to act for the 
feeling and against the judgment. Thus, it is always the 
judgment that is relevant to subjective rightness; and, 
therefore, if there is to be a definite common meaning for 
subjective rightness, there must be a definite common 
meaning for objective rightness. Thus, Russell ought 
only to call a man subjectively right in his conscientious 
actions if the man attaches the same meaning as he him- 
self does to objective rightness. 

The upshot of the discussion, then, is as follows: (1) 
I consider Moore’s definition of objective rightness and 
Russell’s definition of a most fortunate act too narrow. 
They make an arbitrary cut in the whole universe and 
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lead to paradoxes which make us think that they can- 
not be a part of what common sense means by rightness, 
(2) I do not think that subjective rightness has any very 
close connection with the objective rightness of praise or 
blame, but that it is particularly connected with those 
motives which are called conscientious, taken in abstrac- 
tion from the rest of the act. (3) But Russell’s definition 
of subjective rightness is too subjective; for any agree- 
ment about subjective rightness involves an agreement 
about the meaning of objective rightness. (4) There is a 
special sense of rightness which applies to feelings as di- 
rected to situations. (5) I doubt whether common sense 
means by objective rightness what Russell does, and I 
hold that his account remains obscure, partly because you 
cannot talk of the probability of a proposition, and partly 
because of the ambiguity of the phrase ‘a probably most 
fortunate act.’ (6) My definition of objective rightness 
agrees with common sense in making motives an actual 
and important factor in it; and I think that the difficulty 
about the attitude of common sense to wrong acts done 
through ignorance of unforeseeable circumstances is met 
by the view that it is subjectively right for the agent to do 
what he judges to be most probably objectively right on 
his information. (7) But finally the existence of three 
logical senses of right and ought does make it just possi- 
ble that there is an ethical sense of right corresponding 
to Russell’s objective rightness, though the difficulty as to 
what precisely is meant by a probably most fortunate 
act infects this possible meaning with ambiguity. 


C. D. Broan. 
Unrversity or St. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND. 





IDEALISM AND LAW IN MORALS. 


IDEALISM AND THE CONCEPTION OF LAW IN 
MORALS. 


N. C. MUKERJI. 


i fn conception of law in morals is the aversion of 
the Idealist. According to him, it belongs to a lower 
plane than that of the end; the former belonging to the 
impersonal, and the latter to the personal. The con- 
ception of law, we are told, makes the moral ideal ex- 
ternal to us, and makes life a formality, Laws, again 
we are told, contradict each other if taken singly, and 
their observance gives rise to casuistry. We should, 
therefore, be guided by the end and not laws. 

There is an element of truth in the Idealist’s revolt 
against law, and therein lie its appeal and its fascina- 
tion for the human mind. Morality is, above all, life; 
and we grow in holiness not by reverencing a mere code 
of laws, but a holy character. In this sense, obedience 
to law (or legalism, to give the exact word) belongs to 
a lower plane, that of the impersonal, and all moral prog- 
ress is a rising out of it into the freedom of the spirit. 
But in controverting this error, the Idealist has fallen 
into another error. ‘Law,’ in the sense of obedience to 
a statute, is opposed to morals, and to the ‘end.’ But 
‘law,’ in the sense of what is universal, is of the very 
heart of morals; and to contrast it, in this sense, with 
the ‘end,’ is but to be guilty of a false antithesis. 

In relegating laws to a lower plane and representing 
morality as an outgrowing of it, the Idealist is guilty of 
two errors: (1) of committing himself to an abstract 
view of the end, and (2) of making character synony- 
mous with license. 

1. There is an abstract conception of the end, just as 
there is an abstract conception of laws. The Idealist is 
on firm ground when he points out the latter and its 
effects :—one law contradicting another; the moral life 
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reduced to a formalism; and casuistry at high tide. All 
these mistakes we associate with legalism. The legalist’s 
mistake, however, is not that he obeys laws, but that he 
fails to note that they make a system, and considers one 
law without reference to the rest. The Idealist is right 
in emphasizing the ‘end,’ i. e., the principle of unity, in 
morals. But he is wrong in his interpretation of the 
‘end.’ We have just spoken of a system of laws, and 
the end is but another name for it. The laws are not a 
means to the end. They are the end unfolded. To make 
them the means (in the sense in which ‘means’ are dif- 
ferent from the ‘end’) would be to put them out of the 
end, and so to make the latter an abstraction. The end 
can only be interpreted in terms of laws or not inter- 
preted at all We may make a passing note, here, of 
the Idealist’s oft repeated criticism that (moral) laws are 
made for man and not man for (moral) laws. This criti- 
cism has point if it means that a law must not be con- 
sidered out of relation to the system of laws. But it is 
totally misleading if it suggests the negation of laws 
(a notion based on the mistaken conception of laws as 
outside of the end). To anticipate our argument a little, 
character is not license. We expect the good man to 
behave in the same way in similar moral situations. In 
short, we expect consistency, and not contradiction, in 
the good man’s conduct. To give a man only the moral 
end and then to expect him to act rightly, would be like 
the Egyptian demand to make ‘‘bricks without straw.’’ 
This is fully realized by Prof. Mackenzie when he says: 
‘“This commandment (the fundamental law to realize 
the rational self) is so broad, and is apt to seem so 
vague, that it is certainly well that it should be supple- 
mented, for practical purposes, by more practical rules 


1There is a third alternative: to make character (i. ¢., the ‘end’) 
synonymous with caprice. This is dealt with later on. Strictly speaking, 
however, there are only the two alternatives above mentioned, for the char- 
acter which is caprice is no character at all, and we are left with two 
propositions only: either there is, or there is not, character. 
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of conduct.”’ (‘‘Manual,’’ p. 341, the latest ed.) Again, 
on page 350, he insists that the task of ethics is to furnish 
something more than the end, to wit: ‘‘practical prin- 
ciples.””? And he regards it to be the business of these 
rules ‘‘to bring the nature of the highest good to clear 
consciousness, and to indicate the general nature of the 
means by which this good is to be attained.’’ Their 
nature, therefore, is to unfold the character of the end; 
they are in the end (the means and the end being or- 
ganically connected in ethics).* 

But when Prof. Mackenzie goes on to say: ‘‘But, as- 
suredly, neither ethics nor anything else will tell a man 
what in particular he is to do,’’ his meaning is not very 
clear. He cannot be said to argue against the existence 
of rules, for which he has but now argued himself. What 
he means, perhaps,—if we understand him aright,—is 
that rules which rid us of moral responsibility are worse 
than useless. Such rules indeed come under Prof. Mac- 
kenzie’s characterization of ‘‘copy-book headings for the 
guidance of life.’? The existence of rules, as we under- 
stand them, do not reduce us to mere automata. The 
application of them is left to us, after an analysis of the 
situation for ourselves. Our moral individuality is thus 
saved. If the bondage of rules is irksome, we should 
remember that the alternatives before us are: ‘bondage 
of rules’ or ‘bondage of ignorance,’—the end, as we have 
seen, being interpreted only through laws.‘ 


* Prof. Mackenzie uses ‘law,’ ‘commandment,’ ‘rule,’ and ‘principle’ as 
synonymous. See pp. 271, 333, 341, 350. 

*I am far from suggesting that the above quotations represent Prof. 
Mackenzie’s position. They rather controvert it, and represent unconscious 
concessions to the opponent’s position. 

*Prof. Mackenzie remarks thus on the present-day aversion to law: 
‘*There has been so strong a tendency in former times to lay down an 
absolute ‘ought’ in ethics, with a rigid scheme of obligations hanging from 
it, that now, by a not unnatural reaction, we find a number of our ethical 
writers treading very gingerly, hesitating to say that there is any such 
thing as duty, apologizing for the use of the word ‘ought,’ and mildly 
conceding that ethics has no practical value. It is the function of the 
ethical philosopher to discover and define the supreme end of life’’ (pp. 
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2. To come now to the Idealist’s second error of rele- 
gating law to a lower plane of morals: that it makes 
character synonymous with license. As we have seen, 
we expect consistency and not caprice in the good man’s 
conduct. This point is further brought out in our identi- 
fying good conduct with good habits. We find, further, 
in life, that the more developed the character the greater 
the reverence for moral law. The Idealist reverses the 
natural order when he assigns law to the plane of the 
impersonal. As a matter of fact, law is only possible 
in the personal plane. This is borne out by Chris- 
tian ethics, which has recovered personality for the 
world, and therein the conception of law is also the 
deepest.5 

The antithesis of ‘personal’ and ‘legal’ is a common 
one with the Idealist. But it rests on a false abstrac- 
tion. In this connection, what Prof. Denney says in an- 
other context (that of the Atonement) is not without its 





349-50). But I am afraid he falls into this very pernicious extreme in the 
following statement of his: ‘‘It may be worth while to note here that the 
rules of conduct are, in general, valuable for us in proportion as our inter- 
est in the concrete matter concerned is small. A man does not want rules 
for the performance of anything which he has deeply at heart. [But is 
not the question at issue: Can we have moral living deeply at heart with- 
out having this end interpreted in terms of rules?] . . . Christianity abol- 
ished the external rules of Judaism, by enjoining upon us an interest in 
life instead’’ (pp. 347-48). But see Mackenzie himself, p. 124, on the 
relation of Christianity and the Commandments, quoted in note 5. 

* That ‘commandment’ or ‘law’ forms the essence of Christian morality 
has been rightly recognized by Prof. Mackenzie,—alone of his Idealistic 
brethren,—in the following quotation: ‘‘In the case of this line of devel- 
opment (the Jewish), however, it is to be noted that every step takes place, 
as it were, by a new enactment. The deeper principle is always formu- 
lated by the voice of some prophet, speaking more or less definitely in the 
name of ‘the Lord.’ The idea of a divine law remains fundamental through- 
out. Even when the inner principle of Christianity is set against the ex- 
ternal rules of the older system, it still appears in the form of a definite 
enactment, a ‘New Commandment,’ ‘It was said by them of old time, . 
But I say unto you.’ The appeal is still to an authoritative law’’ (p. 124). 
As to the connection between ‘personality’ and ‘Christianity,’ notice Mar- 
tineau’s characterization of the former, as the noblest gain of Christian 
thought (Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. I, p. XXVIII). 
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Jessons for us: ‘‘Personal is habitually used in a cer- 
tain contrast with legal, and it is very easy to lapse into 
the idea that personal relations, because distinct from 
legal ones, are independent of law; but, to say the least 
of it, that is an ambiguous and misleading way of de- 
scribing the facts. The relations of God and man are 
not lawless, they are not capricious, incalculable, in- 
capable of moral meaning; they are personal, but deter- 
mined by something of universal import; in other words, 
they are not merely personal, but ethical. That is ethical 
which is at once personal and universal. . .. The rela- 
tions of God to man, therefore, are not capricious though 
they are personal: they are reflected or expressed in a 
moral constitution to which all personal beings are 
equally bound, a moral constitution of eternal and uni- 
versal validity, which neither God nor man can ultimately 
treat as anything else than what it is. . . . It ought to 
be apparent to everyone that even the relation of parent 
and child, if it is to be a moral relation, must be deter- 
mined in a way which has universal and final validity. 
It must be a relation in which,—ethically speaking,—some 
things are forever obligatory, and some things forever 
impossible; in other words, it must be a relation deter- 
mined by law, and law which cannot deny itself. But law 
in this sense is not ‘legal.’ It is not ‘judicial,’ or ‘for- 
ensic,’ or ‘statutory.’ None the less, it is real and vital, 
and the whole moral value of the relation depends 
upon it.’’® 

In this connection, the question of casuistry deserves 
notice. ‘‘Casuistry consists,’’ to quote Prof. Mackenzie, 
‘‘in the effort to interpret the precise meaning of the 
commandments and to explain which is to give way when 
a conflict arises.’’ It has been facetiously defined by the 
same writer as: the devising of rules to break rules. 
We are not concerned to justify the abuses under its 
head, and they have been many. But what we are con- 













































* Denney, ‘‘The Atonement of the Modern Mind,’’ pp. 67 ff. 
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cerned to justify is that it should be possible to give a 
reason for breaking rules, whenever that happens, and, 
as Prof. Mackenzie says, happen it must sometimes, 
The alternative to our position is to say, in effect, that 
Unreason and not Reason governs human actions; that 
we cannot explain our conduct to others,—for that, in 
the last analysis, would be an appeal to rules and go 
make ethical judgment impossible. The Idealist having 
abjured rules altogether can only point, when a ‘‘case 
of conscience’’ arises, to the Supreme Commandment,— 
to realize the rational self (Mackenzie, p. 341). But to 
tell a man in perplexity, in a case of conscience, to realize 
the rational self, when this very thing is in question,— 
viz., what will realize the rational selff—is to give a 
stone for bread. The Idealist himself has misgivings as 
to whether his advice to realize the rational self would 
solve a case of conscience. And so we have Prof. Mac- 
kenzie saying: ‘‘No doubt, this is a question [viz., 
whether the course that we think of pursuing is the one 
that is most conducive to the realization of the rule of 
reason in the world?] which it will often be difficult to 
answer’’’? (p. 341). Dr. D’Arcy is still more emphatic. 
‘‘But it is not to be imagined,”’ he says, ‘‘that by means 
of this (follow the supreme commandment) or any other 
formula there is hope of settling all cases of perplex- 
ity.”’* There is, however, a hope left with the Idealist 
that it might still be possible to stumble on a course of 
action somehow. ‘‘But, in general,’’ says Prof. Mac- 
kenzie,’’ a man who keeps his conscience unclouded, and 
sets this question fairly before himself, will be able to 
keep himself practically clear from errors, without re- 
sorting to casuistical distinctions’’ (p. 342). But sup- 
posing by a piece of good luck the Idealist stumbles on 








* Prof. Mackenzie has considerably lightened the difficulty of his posi- 
tion by his manner of stating it. Does not Prof. Mackenzie’s question 
imply the cessation of conflict, and that the mind has decided on a course 
of action, whereas, in a ‘case of conscience’ the question of the course of 
action is still open? 

**“A Short Study of Ethics.’’ 
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the right course, he cannot explain the ‘right’ either to 
himself or to others,—for that, as we have said, in the 
last analysis, would be referring to a rule. 

But casuistry points out a real difficulty in our con- 
ception of moral laws, and this has to be faced. That 
moral laws contradict one another is a fact. A way has 
to be found out of this contradiction if the conception is 
to be retained at all. The method of removing this con- 
tradiction we have already suggested while dealing with 
the mistake of legalism. There is a system of laws 
which holds the different parts in harmony. But there 
is not an end to our difficulties yet. In a system we would 
expect the relationship between the different parts (1. e., 
the laws) to continue to be the same. But when we turn 
to laws, we find their general relationship broken through 
sometimes. Does this not invalidate the whole concep- 
tion? A little reflection will show that we are here face 
to face with the question of exceptions to the intuitively 
discerned graduated scale of our impulses. For, laws 
at last fall back for their sanction on the impulses, and 
are derived from them. This question we have already 
discussed in this Journat,® and can here only repeat our 
conclusion that the exceptions cannot be escaped on any 
moral theory, and point to the disorder which marks 
our present moral life. 

The Idealist’s objection to law, as we shall presently 
see, really rises out of his objection to the universal 
character of morality. Let us hasten to explain what we 
mean by ‘‘the universal character of morality,’’ as every- 
thing will turn on the connotation we attach to this ex- 
pression. By the universal character of morality, or of 
moral laws, we mean: that moral laws are not the in- 
dividual’s creation, which he can set aside at will; that 
they apply to others as much as to himself; that there 
are some things which must forever be, and some which 







































°In the paper, ‘‘Dr. Martineau on the Object and Mode of Moral Judg- 
ment,’’ October, 1913. 
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never can be; that there must be certain dispositions of 
mind and certain acts which cannot be absent from a 
good man, and other dispositions and acts which cannot 
belong to him. In short, our moral laws have a finality 
about them. To return now to the Idealist. According 
to the Idealist, ‘law’ is abstract, while ‘life’ is concrete, 
and so the former cannot be a measure of the latter. 
Have our acts, then, nothing in common? Is each act 
different from every other, not merely in accidents, but 
in essentials as well? we might ask. To this Dr. D’Arcy 
replies: ‘‘The good is to be found in the concrete act 
and is, therefore, in every case individual and singular.”’ 
Further: ‘‘Every man has his own individual life to 
live, and his own proper place to fill, and, as pointed 
out above, no abstract statement can define the concrete.”’ 

If the good of every act and the good of every indi- 
vidual are different, then can we know the good at all? 
we might ask. To this there is a very clear answer. 
‘‘The end,’’ says Dr. D’Arcy, ‘‘is incapable of a material 
definition. The content of the end cannot be defined, 
because self-realization must be for every man peculiar 
and unique. The content must be different in every case. 
It must be perfectly individual.’’ 1° 

If this is the truth, then we can have no moral judg- 
ment,—for my judgment of another presupposes that our 
experiences are in essence the same,—and no science of 
ethics; also, we cannot have habits of any sort, good 
or bad, for they presuppose similarity in essentials in 





* This moral agnosticism,—the inability to frame a definition of the moral 
end,—as we shall see later, is at the root of the Idealistic position. We 
find Green expressing it in his ‘‘Prolegomena’’ (section 172). Dr. Caird 
has sought to give an interpretation of Green’s position which saves him 
from moral agnosticism (quoted by Mellone: ‘‘ Philosophical Criticism and 
Construction’’). But Dr. Mellone seems to be truer to the facts when he 
says: ‘‘In one passage there is an extreme statement which seems to sug- 
gest that the Ideal cannot be defined in any degree’’ (p. 333). No one 
who believes that the moral ideal can be apprehended (not comprehended) 
will ever think of defining it only in negatives, as Green does: ‘‘Of a 
life of completed development of activity with the end attained, we can 
only speak or think in negatives’’ (‘‘ Prolegomena’’). 
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the moral situations of an individual’s life; and lastly, 
we cannot have character, for that goes with the going 
of habits. This protest against law (or legality, to give 
the exact word) begins, we might note, in the interests 
of individuality, as we have seen, and ends by making 
morals atomistic, destroying its organic character. The 
Idealistic position thus frankly commits us to agnosticism 
in morals. 

If we cannot know the end in morals, then we are but 
creatures of relativity, and what connection is there be- 
tween the morals of the different ages? This question 
has been discussed by Prof. Muirhead in Book V of his 
‘‘Klements of Ethics,’’ and one has only to turn to his 
treatment of this question to study the peculiar slipperi- 
ness and see-saw character of the Idealistic argument. 

Prof. Muirhead begins the discussion with the state- 
ment that in order to be absolute, morality must be rela- 
tive (to the society we live in and to our station and 
duties). That morality must be relative, in this sense, 
in order to be absolute, no sane man thinks of denying. 
But this does not help us to answer the main question 
with which we are engaged,—the reality of morals. Prof. 
Muirhead himself feels it, as witness the pages in which 
he tries to point out the unity in the diversity of moral 
standards. This is the vital point at issue in discussing 
the question of the reality of morals: whether our moral 
conceptions are in a state of constant flux or there is a 
unity in them. Prof. Muirhead decides for the unity, as 
against the flux. But the unity is a formal one. This 
is Prof. Muirhead’s first point in the discussion. The 
content varies, but the form,—the end,—is the same." 
We have thus a logical unity which subsumes material 
contradictions under it. The Roman who indulged in 
gladiatoral fights, and the monk who gave his life to 
stop them, cannot both be right. We can lump them 
under one head,—both being guided by an end in their 





"<«¢The Elements of Ethics,’’ p. 234. 
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actions,—only if we take an abstract, logical view, and 
not a moral view, of the case. Our moral consciousness 
will refuse to put them on the same level, and feel that 
if we have no other unity than a formal one, then our 
moral conceptions are but accidents, incidental to our 
social stage, and that there is no such thing as a uni- 
versal moral order. 

But notice now the second point which Prof. Muirhead 
makes in this discussion. After having averred that 
there is only a formal unity, he goes on to point out that 
these different moral ideas could be connected, again, 
by the law of progress.’2 And he goes on to state, and 
rightly, that progress is not change, but development 
(p. 239). Now this, if anything, means that there is a 
material unity,—a statement which was flatly denied by 
Prof. Muirhead’s first point. For, progress cannot be 
in the ‘end,’—the ‘end’ being the same through all 
changes, as postulated by Prof. Muirhead himself,—but 
only in the content. 

Though inconsistent, Prof. Muirhead is right in point- 
ing out this unity of matter (to use his language); and 
let us note that this unity of matter alone gives us reality 
in morals. We may also note that this material unity 
(or the law of progress) answers the objections against 
the standard as law, on the score of differing moral con- 
ceptions through the ages,—which Prof. Muirhead him- 
self urges in a previous part of the book (p. 85). Prof. 
Muirhead sums up his arguments under this second head 
in the following words: ‘‘ But sufficient has perhaps been 
said to show that the actual standard at any particular 
period, while undoubtedly relative to the special circum- 
stances of the time and country, is not on that account 
an isolated and accidental phenomenon, but takes its 
place as a stage in the evolution of a universal moral 
order, from its relation to which in the last resort it de- 
rives its significance’”’ (p. 247). 





8 Ibid., § 97, pp. 242 ff. 
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As we begin to feel that we are at last led by Prof. 
Muirhead to solid ground, the ground under our feet is, 
by a most unexpected volte face, cut away by a footnote, 
and we are plunged again into the seething flux out of 
which we had fancied, a moment ago, that we had saved 
our moral conceptions. Prof. Muirhead had used the ex- 
pression ‘‘universal moral order’’ in the above quota- 
tion, and he hastens to recant his heresy by the follow- 
ing interpretation of it: ‘‘The universality,’’ he says, 
‘‘which is thus opposed to the relativity of the standard, 
must not be misunderstood. After what has been already 
said, it cannot, of course, mean that morality can ever 
come to be the same for all; duty is duty just because 
it is different for all. Nor can it mean the finality of 
any conceivable moral code. We have already seen sufii- 
cient reason to distrust the conception of a final or abso- 
lute ethics. It cannot even mean merely the ubiquity of 
the highest recognized standard, though this is undoubt- 
edly an element in it. The moral order which is being 
evolved must be conceived of as universal chiefly in the 
sense that it represents the demands of the universal or 
rational element in human nature’’ (footnote, p. 247). 
So we come back to where we began! The last word of 
Idealistic ethics on the question of morals lands us 
in moral agnosticism. If there is no unity but of 
form,'® then we cannot verify our moral experience, 
and moral knowledge is one of phenomena and not of 
reality. 

We should note, in this connection, the improper use 
of ‘evolution’ by Idealists. They speak of the evolution 


“This is what Prof. Muirhead’s explanation, in the footnote quoted, 
comes to. The universality of the moral order consists in the presence, in 
all voluntary action, of ‘‘the universal or rational element in human na- 
ture.’’ This element is, as readers of Green know, no other than ‘‘the 
self-objectifying consciousness.’’ Prof. Muirhead, in substance, means 
that wherever there is a conscious end, we have morality. That is, the 
only unity of morals is a formal and not a material one. Would not the 
expression ‘‘moral chaos’’ better characterize such a formal unity than 
‘moral order’’? 


Vol. XXIV.—No. 3. 22 
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of morals, and in the name of it ery down finality in our 
moral consciousness. But evolution is not change, but 
growth. Writers who know only a formal unity cannot 
legitimately use this expression,—which stands for ma- 
terial unity,—without contradicting themselves. Again, 
the doctrine of evolution is not necessarily antagonistic 
to finality. There is a point at which there is no further 
evolution.‘ The extremest statement of the Idealistic 
school is to be found in the following extract from Prof. 
Dewey: ‘‘No social group could be maintained without 
‘patriotism’ and ‘chastity,’ but the actual meaning of 
chastity and patriotism is widely different in contem- 
porary society from what it was in savage tribes or from 
what we may expect it to be five hundred years from 
now.”’*® It is not very clear what Prof. Dewey means 
here. Does he mean that moral evolution in the future 
will render monogamy or the seventh commandment 
obsolete? Prof. Dewey might shrink with horror from 
such an interpretation of his words, but there is nothing 
in his intellectual position, of an indefinite evolution, 
to guard against such a possibility. Finality, in a very 
real sense, we cannot avoid, if there is to be moral knowl- 
edge; if the end is capable of definition. This does not 
necessarily mean comprehending the end, but appre- 
hending it; thus making room for finality and progress 
at the same time. We find this position amply illus- 
trated in Christian morals. Take the law of brotherhood, 
for instance. Call it ‘law’ or ‘principle,’ as you like. 
But the difference from the Idealistic position comes out 
in this,—that this ‘law’ or ‘principle’ is binding on all 
alike; it is not self-created; and we cannot outgrow it. 
The unfolding of this law has gone on in the moral con- 
sciousness of man for two thousand years, and we have 
not yet exhausted all its implications, which proves that 


“For a fuller treatment of this point see Rashdall’s chapter on ‘‘ Moral 
Authority and Moral Autonomy’’ in his ‘‘Theory of Good and Evil,’’ 
Vol. II. 

% Dewey and Tufts, ‘‘Ethies,’’ p. 401. 
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fnality and progress are not necessarily antagonistic to 
each other. 

We should note that the Idealist rejects laws because 
he rejects finality of moral knowledge. The logical con- 
nection between these positions is clearly pointed out in 
the following words of Prof. Dewey: ‘‘Many who strenu- 
ously object to all of these schemes of conduct, to every- 
thing which hardens it into forms by emphasizing ex- 
ternal commands, authority and punishments and re- 
wards, fail to see that such evils are logically connected 
with any acceptance of the finality of fixed rules’’ (p. 
329). And his rejection of finality in our moral knowl- 
edge proceeds from his position that the end cannot be 
defined. The Idealist’s aversion to law will be judged 
at its right value when we realize that it proceeds from 
his root-position of moral agnosticism,—the inability to 
frame a definition of the end. His aversion would seem to 
proceed not from a desire to conserve morality, to save 
it from materialism, but from a desire to destroy it and 
establish the reign of agnosticism in the moral sphere. 

One further objection of Idealism against the concep- 
tion of moral law might be noticed: that it makes the 
standard external to us. ‘Transcendental,’ we think, 
would be a more exact expression. That moral law has 
a transcendental character is very true; it is of the very 
essence of law, this imposing of it by one higher than we. 
But the transcendental character of the moral law has 
nothing in it to prevent its having, at the same time, the 
immanental character. Only a philosophy which con- 
fines our conception of God to immanence, can take ex- 
ception to the transcendental character of morality, and 
speak of law as making the standard external to us. 
Whether Idealism can justly be said to do so, is a question 
for itself; we must here content ourselves with the mere 
assertion that such is the case. 

N. C. Muxerj1. 

ArTHur Ewr1ne Curist1an CoLuzce, 

ALLAHABAD, InptA. 
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AN ETHICAL TEACHER’S AMERICAN TOUR. 


F. J. GOULD. 


Eve longer I work at the enterprise of the moral in- 
struction of children, the more keenly I become aware 
of the multitude of subsidiary problems that beset the 
central question, and the more I learn of the forces of 
criticism and opposition that the advocate of direct 
moral instruction has to encounter. Nevertheless, I pur- 
sue the aim which I established for myself twenty years 
ago, and it would seem reasonable to suppose that the 
recent experiences which I am now about to relate will 
at least have the merit of actuality and breadth. The 
subject of the ethical training of young citizenhood has 
created a world-wide interest, as has been attested by 
the two international moral education congresses of 
1908 and 1912. At the invitation of the University of 
Wisconsin I have paid a second visit to the United States, 
in order to show, by demonstration-lessons given to chil- 
dren in public, how the theme of personal and civic con- 
duct may be made interesting and stimulating to young 
minds. Up to the moment of writing (early March, 
1914), I have spent more than five months in ten or 
eleven states, visited about thirty cities and five univer- 
sities, delivered two hundred and twenty lessons, and met 
some sixteen thousand people as audiences.’ 

The lessons dealt with entirely plain and straightfor- 
ward topics, such as self-control, courage, perseverance, 
kindness, honesty, duty, and service. Language and illus- 
trations appealed to children associated with all forms 
of social and religious conviction. The American public- 
school platform, detached from the difficulties engendered 
by ‘‘religious instruction,’’ afforded a very precious op- 
portunity for the presentation of teaching which sought 


+The tour concludes in April. 
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to strike the universal note in ethics. The usual pro- 
cedure was to place a class of sixteen or twenty girls and 
boys in front of me and a blackboard, and with backs to 
the adult audience. A lesson lasted forty or forty-five 
minutes, and, on the dismissal of the children, points of 
educational interest were handled in brief addresses or 
discussion. It may be well to state shortly the chief mat- 
ters touched upon in these notes and comments at the 
close of the meetings: 


The necessity for concreteness as against ab- 
stractions and dry maxims. The veto on moralizing 
and preaching is absolute. 

There must be constructiveness in the story-tell- 
ing. The illustrations must be inter-connected. 
Children love spiritual construction as well as con- 
struction with the hands in kindergarten occupations, 
manual-training classes, and the like. 

True stories are preferable to material taken from 
works of fiction; but the legends consecrated by 
the affection of ages, and which enshrine moral truth, 
may be legitimately classed with the true stories of 
history and biography. The teacher, however, should 
frankly reveal to the children the nature of the 
stories thus employed.? 

Positive qualities should be limned as objects of 
admiration and love, and the portrayal of vice and 
folly should be introduced as strictly subordinate. 
Illustrations should appeal to the sexes equally. The 
utmost respect should be shown to the children’s re- 
plies, since they are being invited to express their 
feelings and thoughts on the most important subject 
in the world, namely, right conduct. 


*People who are inclined to purely academic discussion of such points 
may be surprised to learn that children appreciate dramatically related 
legends even after being assured that the narratives are not to be accepted 
as ‘true.’ I have tested this psychological fact on hundreds of occasions. 
I suspect that the pleasure in such stories is enhanced by the teacher’s 
eandid treatment. 
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The objection that moral instruction is nothing 
but words, as distinct from the fruitful practice of 
‘doing,’ is met by the simple reminder that we pro- 
tect children from the influence of bad words, bad 
stories, and bad books; and, if we have faith in the 
power of bad words, it would appear rational to have 
faith in the power of good words. 

Normal and ‘good’ children need moral instruc- 
tion and conscience-training more than the so-called 
delinquents and defectives. They are more amen- 
able to ethical suggestion and discipline, just as chil- 
dren of artistic bent more profitably repay artistic 
training. The future welfare of civilization depends 
upon the character of the normal children who con- 
stitute the vast majority of the young population 
of the world to-day. 


I may say in passing that I am quite familiar with 
the controversy as to the relative values of direct and 
indirect moral instruction, that is, the direct method such 
as I practice myself, and the incidental method which 


consists in utilizing either the suggestions of geography, 
history, literature, and art, or the chance happenings of 
the school room and play time. I never could quite un- 
derstand why the earnest teacher should not combine 
these two methods, and save all debate. Moral instruc- 
tion is not, to my mind, an extra subject. It is the 
skillful summing up and concentration of the noble ele- 
ments in the whole round of child-experience and school- 
instruction, with the addition of social outlooks which 
neither child-experience nor school-instruction ordinarily 
provide. The incidental method can never meet the cry- 
ing need of the young soul for spiritual construction; 
and he who starves this instinct is guilty of treason 
toward one of the most vital tendencies of human nature. 

The general body of superintendents of schools, teach- 
ers, and parents were, to all appearance, genuinely in- 
terested in the subject which I endeavored to illustrate. 
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Perhaps the principle that excited most attention was 
the insistence on the positive quality rather than the 
negative. This again led people to reflect on the corollary 
that moral instruction, far from being a corrective or 
penal exercise, should be considered as a joyous and 
exhilarating study of noble actions and characteristics; 
and should aim at self-development rather than self-re- 
pression. I was half vexed and half amused when a so- 
called boy burglar,—a precocity, aged six, who had been 
found carrying firearms,—was brought to one of my les- 
sons in the hope of reforming his vices. More than once 
it happened that a teacher anxiously requested me to 
visit her school, and deliver a special lesson designed to 
counteract some fault which she believed to be rampant 
in her young charges. Such a conception of moral in- 
struction is, to me, both odious and ludicrous. I often 
pointed out to an audience that the children who had just 
left the platform had departed without receiving an atom 
of good advice from the teacher. The ideal of moral in- 
struction should be to reveal the true, the beautiful, and 
the good, in history and the moral life, in such a way 
as to kindle the imagination and stir the will. This is a 
very different thing from fastening on individual or col- 
‘lective misdemeanors, and turning them to disciplinary 
account with a sort of pious ingenuity. 

I tried to enlist the codperation of other classes be- 
sides teachers, and I was never more pleased than when, 
at St. Louis, a large meeting of business and professional 
men allowed me to teach a group of Russian-Jewish chil- 
dren on an improvised platform in the room dedicated to 
a City Club lunch. Never had I a more attentive class, 
or more attentive adult listeners. Indeed, some of the 
gentlemen told me they had great difficulty in preventing 
themselves from holding up their hands and calling out 
replies to questions which I addressed to the children; 
for I had spirited them back to the days of their boy- 
hood. All sorts of people came to the meetings, and I 
counted it a triumph when, one day, a Lutheran pastor 
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and a Lutheran teacher sat on one side of the classroom, 
and a group of Catholic sisters on the other. A year 
previously, in another environment, I had given lessons 
to Hindu, Mohammedan, and Parsi boys in Indian high 
schools, and I believe I may say that nobody in Bombay, 
Baroda, or any of the other cities I visited alleged that 
conscientious feelings had been offended. This is not a 
mere personal reminiscence. It is an indication of the 
possibility of realizing a principle of enormous value in 
education and even statecraft. 

As to the children who, after all, were the chief actors 
in the scenes of my pilgrimage, I can only remark, in 
general, that they were like all other children,—bright, 
responsive to the call of whatever is fine, appreciative of 
humor, and brimful of common sense. Thousands of re- 
plies they must have tendered to my questions, yet I am 
happy to observe that I have no absurd answers to chron- 
icle such as imaginative journalists adorn their comic 
columns with. I have an invincible faith in the ration- 
ality of the majority of children. Treat them respect- 
fully and cheerfully, and they will reciprocate with 
respect, cheerfulness, and intelligence. Not only did my 
little pupils pay good heed to my innumerable tales of 
chivalry, courage, and kindness, but they often (as teach- 
ers and parents told me) repeated them in the play- 
ground or at home, or acted them with appropriate ges- 
tures before admiring companions in the classroom. Of 
course, I had spared them the burden of committing any 
moral to reluctant memory. One or two incidents may 
be worthy of record. In a lesson on honesty, several 
times repeated, I stopped to ask: ‘‘Do you think most 
traders in the world are honest or dishonest?’’ And I 
usually made a half-playful count of the votes indicated 
by the show of hands. At one city (Milwaukee) the 
opinion was unanimously in favor of the traders. In 
most cases, the verdict was,—‘‘Dishonest’’; a result 
which somewhat staggered the City Club at St. Louis. 
The ordinary teacher of the St. Louis class had the curi- 
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osity to ask the children afterwards why they gave their 
suffrages for the verdict of ‘‘Dishonest’’; and one of the 
poys said, ‘‘ Well, sir, look at the newspapers!’’ This 
shrewd remark probably gives the key to the children’s 
judgment. The judgment did not, I am sure, imply a 
distrust in humanity, but it betrayed the influence of sen- 
sational journals and of caustic comments in the house- 
hold circles. I never argued the point with the children. 
I simply said that my opinion was otherwise; and I nar- 
rated a story which led them to see that trade itself is 
founded on honest and honorable exchange, in spite of 
much meanness and cheating. When a class was asked 
whether a mother superior who (in the spirit of George 
Herbert’s well-known poem on service) scrubbed the 
stairs of a sisterhood house, was mistress or servant, 
one of the girls at once replied, ‘‘Both’’; and it was a 
beautiful word. Another girl,—a mulatto,—after hearing 
a series of stories of self-respect, self-control, self-re- 
liance, self-denial, and self-sacrifice, reflected a few mo- 
ments on the question: ‘‘In what way did the last two 
eases differ from the first three?’’ and then said, ‘‘In the 
first three, the persons thought of themselves; in the last 
two they thought of others;’’ which was precisely and 
subtly true. But far be it from me to seek to convey the 
impression that most of the replies were remarkable. 
They were neither remarkable nor inferior. They were 
sensible. I freely allow that the children and I often 
laughed together. It is a poor ethics that cannot laugh. 
Sometimes the adult audience laughed too soon, as when 
they tittered at a child’s definition of a mummy as ‘‘a 
skeleton in goods”’ (1. e., dry goods); but the definition 
is workable and picturesque. 

Not many teachers have had such an opportunity of 
coming to close quarters with so many young souls in 
varied environments; and I will maintain that none has 
a more buoyant belief in the willingness of children to 
hear the message of the ideal, if only the message be 
uttered in simplicity, and clothed in the guise of parable, 
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poetry, and dramatic narration. To no other forms of 
teaching can I agree that the term moral instruction can 
be so legitimately applied. Having seen abundant evi- 
dences of the children’s capacity to accept constructive 
and direct moral instruction, and of the teachers’ readi- 
ness to experiment along this road, I have no hesitation in 
urging all who have influence in American educational 
fields, to press the enterprise forward, and encourage all 
attempts to place the training of young citizenhood on a 
firmer basis. I regard this work, not as a reform, but as 
a natural development. The tendency all over the 
civilized world is to improve upon the methods which 
made intellectual discipline the chief aim of the school. 
The tendency is now toward the ideal of subordinating 
all subjects to the one supreme end of the formation of 
good personal and civic character; in other words, to 
simplify the present congested curriculum by eliminating 
all the material that does not more or less count in the 
making of good men and women. Even as regards intel- 
lectual efficiency, I will dare to assert that the education 
of the sympathies and of the moral judgment is eminently 
conducive to wholesome quickening of wit. The study 
of conduct, in the concrete modes suggested, is perhaps 
the most powerful aid to rational observation, deduction, 
and insight, and is not second in value to a so-called 
scientific training. Nor is this problem one that mainly 
concerns the teacher. It mainly concerns the community 
and the State, the democracy and the organizers of 
opinion, industry, and administration. The whole globe 
is becoming a society, and education must rise to the sub- 
lime function of unifier and inspirer of this vast human 
complex. Moral education should be a practical search 
for a realization of the universal moral aspiration. While 
this international sanction is actively utilized in the con- 
struction of a sound system of ethical instruction, each 
national State must treat the training of its young people 
as an object vital to its own moral and even political 
existence. Growing in complexity with the advance of 
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legislation and administrative regulation, the State now 
depends entirely upon the intelligent codperation and in- 
tegrity of its individual citizens. Whatever the churches 
do or leave undone, and even if they rose to the full 
height of their educational opportunities, it is now incum- 
bent upon the State to build up the civic conscience by its 
own methods, in its own language, and with enthusiasm 
for its own high destiny. This means that, sooner or 
later, the schools of the world must establish civic in- 
struction as the indispensable center of their effort. 


F. J. Gout. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
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DISCUSSION. 
Tue Divorce Laws OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


My attention has been called to the article on this subject by 
Mrs. Bosanquet which was published in this JourNAL in July, 
1913. Her treatment of it seems to me highly unsatisfactory. 
I cannot but think that her remarks show symptoms of the fa- 
tigue often noticeable in those who have a reputation for pro- 
gressiveness to maintain when they tackle a new question. She 
has not succeeded in understanding this question except through 
the spectacles of those who signed the Minority Report. For 
example, she is content to quote their remark: ‘‘The great ma- 
jority of experts on mental diseases were very decidedly op- 
posed to the proposal to make insanity a ground of divorce.’’ 
This statement is quite erroneous. If Mrs. Bosanquet had care- 
fully read the Minority Report or analyzed the evidence, she 
would have ascertained that of the answers obtained by Sir 
George Savage from eighty-two medical officers of asylums, fifty- 
one were in favor of insanity being a ground of divorce, twenty- 
nine were against, and two were indifferent. Of the total num- 
ber of medical men whose opinions were obtained, sixty-three 
were in favor and only thirty-six against. All these gentlemen 
possess an expert knowledge of mental diseases. Yet these being 
the figures, she writes that the recommendation as to insanity is 
against the evidence! Again relying on the Minority Report, 
she praises the system of separation orders, apparently without 
even reading the carefully prepared evidence of the Mother’s 
Union, which entirely and inadvertently gives away the case for 
separation orders. She writes very confidently of reconciliation 
without appearing to realize that it is more often than not due 
to the wife’s difficulty in obtaining the maintenance which the 
order is supposed to secure. She entirely ignores the vast num- 
ber of irregular unions and crimes due to the system. 

This existing difficulty as to obtaining maintenance is alleged 
as a reason for denying the remedy of divorce to a deserted 
wife, as if all deserted wives were poor or too unattractive to 
have the opportunity of remarriage. A deserted wife cannot 
be worse off than she is now; why should she not be given the 
possibility, and in many cases probability, of a better fate? 
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Mrs. Bosanquet argues that the marriage tie should be perma- 
nent and indissoluble without reflecting that where one party 
has broken every single vow which she so deeply venerates, the 
other party need scarcely feel the vows in question particularly 
binding. She writes as if marriage in the past had been more 
permanent than it is to-day, whereas in medieval Europe it was 
far more uncertain than in the modern world. She would seem 
not to have heard of the ecclesiastical facilities for annulling 
Catholic marriage, many gross examples of which are to be found 
even now in Catholic states where there is no divorce. 

We are told that the more sensitive to cruelty we become, ‘‘the 
more we shall live for the pleasure and convenience of the mo- 
ment.’’ Cruelty, if made a cause for divorce, would certainly 
be of a graver kind than to-day, when it is,—often collusively,— 
thrown in with adultery to give an injured wife a case for di- 
vorce; nor need a higher standard of civilization destroy the 
loyalty that distinguishes the affections of those spouses who are 
not unreasonably and tyrannically chained together. 

From a public point of view, marriage is a business contract 
which can only be carried out by partners who are capable of 
coéperation. It is their duty to use every effort to codperate, 
but codperation is impossible if, e. g., one of the spouses deserts 
the other and cannot be found, or makes an attempt on the other 
spouse’s life, or habitually and grossly outrages the other 
spouse’s feelings, or infects the other with a venereal disease 
and conceals the fact so that it becomes well-nigh incurable. I 
take merely hackneyed instances of what goes on every day. 

Mrs. Bosanquet writes as if a husband can go on being di- 
voreed all his life; but even a millionaire cannot afford more 
than three divorces, having regard to the claims of his past wives 
for alimony. Why she should seriously quote Mr. Hewlett’s evi- 
dence to the exclusion of far more important witnesses, I do 
not know, but I need only refer any readers who may be puz- 
zled by them to some remarks of mine on the subject of ‘‘ Divorce 
by Consent,’’ in the Fortnightly Review for May, 1913. 

Everyone who is not a lawyer is fond of saying that ‘‘Hard 
cases make bad law’’; if one hard case can be relieved, it should 
be relieved, nor is there a single sentence in Mrs. Bosanquet’s 
article to indicate what is the ‘‘suffering’’ to be caused by the 
legislation recommended by the Majority Report. 

In conclusion, Mrs. Bosanquet might do well to explain 
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whether she wishes to abolish the existing divorce laws. From 
her remarks about vows it would seem that she opposes all di- 
vorce of any kind whatsoever, and if so, it seems odd that she 
should concern herself with divorce-law reform. 


E. S. P. Haynes. 
London. 
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HicHer Nationauity: A Study in Law and Ethics. An Ad- 
dress delivered before the American Bar Association at Mon- 
treal on September 1, 1913. By Viscount Haldane of Cloan, 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain. London: John Murray, 
1913. Pp. 45. 


Towards the close of this elevated and masterly address, Lord 
Haldane avows, though in no tone of apology, that he is aware 
that his discourse has led the American Bar Association into 
regions which might ‘‘seem to belong more to ethics than to 
law.’’ And it is good that, with the printed word before them, 
the reading world should be in a position to share the gratitude 


of the lawyers of the United States and Canada for his guidance. 
Neither short nor easy is the path that leads from what the 
world is all too prone to dismiss as the arid and unspeculative 
domain of law courts and legal practice to high discourse on 
Sittlichkeit, General Will, and International Obligation. Whole 
mountain ranges may seem to lie between. But these are im- 
potent to stop Lord Haldane. With characteristically large 
outlook and confident step, and by the aid of what philosophers 
will recognize as sound Hegelian engineering, he travels serenely 
on his way with so much reasonableness, not unadorned at times 
by strokes of humor and eloquence, that even the most cut- 
and-dried of lawyers must have found himself conducted, not 
perhaps without astonishment, into a country so vastly more 
spacious than that from which he had set out. We cannot re- 
member an instance in which ‘‘a lawyer speaking to lawyers,’’— 
for so the Lord Chancellor styles himself,—has performed so 
notable an achievement. 

It is fitting that ‘‘a lawyer speaking to lawyers’’ should 
begin with law; and it is with the nature and growth of com- 
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mon law and equity that the address opens. We are in the 
midst of cases, remedies, forms of action, and such like. But 
it quickly appears that Lord Haldane’s object is not to dwell 
lovingly on cases, but to fasten on the fact that judges and 
courts, in deciding cases, have all along been building better 
than they knew, and, indeed, making those substantive rules of 
law which come to recognition and formulation only after many 
a case has been decided and many a remedy applied. He quotes 
Sir Henry Maine: ‘‘The substantive law has, at first, the look 
of being gradually secreted in the interstices of procedure.’’ 

Now, this power which lawyers exercise of creating, develop- 
ing, changing the law, in the ordinary course of professional 
practice, is obviously of itself a mighty and significant influ- 
ence. It reveals a process whereby acute and well-trained minds 
may grope their way, by help of precedents and common sense, 
from small beginnings on to the construction of a great body 
of substantive law. But it is not to dwell on this that Lord 
Haldane adverts to it. It is to suggest, before he has done, 
that lawyers have a part to play in a similar process in a far 
wider field. And he leads on to this, by finding in the history 
of common law and equity,—and this is important for his argu- 
ment,—a reason why the lawyers of England and America, less 
eabined and cribbed by codes than their brethren of the Con- 
tinent of Europe, have not confined their interests within the 
strict limits of their profession, but, on the contrary, have played 
their part, with conspicuous effect, in public affairs. They have 
not been a ‘‘segregated profession of interpreters.’’ No indeed! 
Their vocation has called them, as it continues to call them, 
into ‘‘the very heart of affairs.’’ Clearly, the mutterings, not 
unknown in our day, that there are too many lawyers in politics, 
would find short shrift from Lord Haldane. He prefers, and 
quotes, some words of the President of the United States as to 
the urgent need for ‘‘lawyers who can think in the terms of 
society itself.’’ 

Once this larger vista is opened out, law in the narrower and 
stricter sense is dropped; and in what follows the profession 
is invited and exhorted to rise to the full height of its respon- 
sibilities as nothing less than an organ of national and inter- 
national Sittlichkeit. Some of the best pages of the address,— 
one can imagine they were highly enlightening to the audience,— 
are unquestionably those which deal with this manifestly con- 
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genial topic in which Lord Haldane is on familiar ground. 
Dropping a passing regret that the English language lacks a 
word to express this important conception, he impresses Rudolph 
von Jhering, Fichte, and F. H. Bradley into his service, and 
defines it in words of his own as ‘‘the system of habitual or 
customary conduct, ethical rather than legal, which embraces all 
those obligations of the citizen which it is ‘bad form’ or ‘not 
the thing’ to disregard ;’’ or, as elsewhere he puts it, ‘‘the spirit 
and habit of life which this organic entirety (1. e., the Nation) 
inspires and compels.’’ And from Sittlichkeit, thus understood, 
it is an easy step to a plea for the reality of the general will 
of a people, which in Lord Haldane’s hands is so far from being 
the nebulous and shadowy conception of speculatists that it is 
set forth by him as the very root of all high patriotic effort 
and sacrifice. As indeed we may see for ourselves by turning 
to ‘‘the illustrations with which history abounds of the general 
will rising to heights of which but few of the individual citizens 
in whom it is embodied have ever before been conscious even 
in their dreams.”’ 

It is Sittlichkeit and the general will, as thus understood, 
that furnish the backbone of the address. For if Lord Haldane 
leads his legal audience up to these conceptions with a courage 
which few perhaps could equal, it is not, we may be sure, to 
leave them there. He is not a philosopher speaking to philoso- 
phers: he is ‘‘a lawyer speaking to lawyers.’’ And so having 
made these root ideas plain, he proceeds to certain applications 
which bring the whole discussion back with much appropriate- 
ness to the occasion that evoked it. These applications involve 
two steps. The first lies in a question: ‘‘Can nations form 
a group or community among themselves within which a habit 
of looking to common ideals may grow up sufficiently strong 
to develop a general will, and to make the binding power of 
these ideals a reliable sanction for their obligations to each 
other?’’ And the second step is to appeal to the lawyers of 
the Anglo-Saxon world, being as they are ‘‘the counsellors of 
our fellow-citizens in public and in private life alike,’’ to rise 
to the full responsibilities of this vocation and ‘‘to work for 
the general recognition by society of the binding character of 
international duties and rights as they arise within the Anglo- 
Saxon group.’’ If they do that, they will not only be further- 
ing a cosmopolitan enterprise: they will be true to the spirit of 
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Anglo-Saxon legal tradition. For even as the lawyers of Eng- 
land and America have built up the substantive law of their 
respective nations tentatively and experientially by the deci- 
sions of their courts and judges, so by the wide political and 
social influence which lawyers are so peculiarly fitted to enjoy, 
they may play their part in building up towards ever-increasing 
substantiality that international Sittlichkeit which, if only it 
were realized, would be the strongest of all guarantees,—stronger 
than treaties or constitutions,—of international peace, concord, 
and unity. High, indeed, is the enterprise and great the re- 
sponsibility, and on the note of responsibility the address comes 
to its close. 

It would savor of ingratitude to ask for more than what is 
thus outlined. The wonder is that Lord Haldane has succeeded 
in saying so much within the limits of an address. And we 
may acknowledge that his feet are on firm ground when he 
plants himself on Sittlichkeit and the reality of the general 
will, as these are to be found in the life of a nation. Nor does 
the discourse provoke dissent. Rather, it creates a keen desire 
for its expansion and development; and this in more directions 
than one. 

In the first place, one might wish for a fuller apologia for 
lawyers as so peculiarly called to stand forth as missionaries 
of international Sittlichkeit. Not that their claims are slight. 
It is true that their influence, like that of all great professions, 
goes far beyond their professional practice, and more so across 
the Atlantic than even in England; it is true that they play 
an active part in public life; it is true that their own great 
department of international law brings them even professionally 
into the larger politics; in a word, it is true that, even now, 
they think, and may easily come to think more, ‘‘in terms of 
society itself:’’ and it stands without saying that they possess 
highly trained capacities for business. And least of all would 
it become the world to forget the services of the great jurists 
in expanding the horizon of life. If it did, it might profitably 
turn to the prayer of Grotius (quoted by Lord Haldane) that 
God might write the lessons of he ‘‘De Jure Belli et Pacis’’ 
‘fon the hearts of all those who have the affairs of Christendom 
in their hands;’’ or remember the declaration of Bentham (far 
though he was from Sittlichkeit and the general will) that law 
holds in its hands the happiness of men and nations. Nor, we 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 3. 23 
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may add, would it become any reader of this JouRNAL to for- 
get that the author of ‘‘The Pathway to Reality’’ is, in the 
world of thought no less than the world of weapons, one of 
the organizing intelligences of his day. All this is much. Yet 
we must not close our eyes to the counter-suggestion that even 
this great profession has its infirmities. The mind of a lawyer 
need not, to be sure, be a legal mind; because, of course, it 
may be much more, and like the mind of Lord Haldane, ‘‘think 
in the terms of society.’’ But it is none the less incontrovert- 
ible that the legality of the legal mind may be still too much 
with its possessor when he passes into the wider and less cut- 
and-dried province of Sittlichkeit. To feel the constraining in- 
fluence of that system of obligations, more is needed than 
forcible, clear-cut, acute, businesslike minds, expert in drawing 
contracts and negotiating agreements. We must also have the 
sympathetic and sensitive response to the instinctive and habit- 
ual trend of sentiment and aspiration amongst the organized 
masses of men which constitute a people. Not that the great 
profession of the law is to be denied these qualities. It would 
be inexcusable to say so. Lawyers are already, as Lord Hal- 
dane claims, ‘‘the counsellors of our fellow-citizens in public 
and in private life alike.’’ All honor to them for that. And 
in Lord Haldane himself, if one may be allowed to say it, his 
fellow-countrymen have found a shining example how law and 
Sittlichkeit may join hands in powerful alliance. Rash and 
presumptuous would it be, therefore, to hold a brief against such 
a profession, or to doubt that it will stand comparison with 
any other class, order, or profession in the State. But it is still, 
perhaps, not unreasonable to wish for some fuller justification 
of the very peculiarly prominent influence and responsibility 
which Lord Haldane claims for it. Nor is there anything which, 
if we are not mistaken, readers of this address would more 
relish than a further apologia under his own hand for lawyers 
as the exponents, prophets, and pioneers of the general will 
alike in intra-national and international relations. 

One further point may be noticed. Sittlichkett, the corner- 
stone of the address, is a system of requirements which, as 
Lord Haldane is well aware, and says, can only grow up grad- 
ually. Custom is of its essence. The sentiments and ideas, 
the duties and the rights which it comprises must have sunk 
so deep into the consciousness of a community as to have come 
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to be taken for granted; in other and Lord Haldane’s words, 
as obligations which it is ‘‘bad form’’ and ‘‘not the thing’’ to 
disregard. It has grown with the growth and grown strong 
with the strength of the organic unity of the national life. This 
is the secret of its power. It is also, however, the condition of 
its limitations. For once we pass beyond the close organic 
unity of the national life and find ourselves in the region of 
what we hardly know whether to call international relations or 
international lack of relations, it is no mere whisper of old 
Nicolo Machiavelli that prompts the suggestion that it exists 
there, if indeed it exists at all, in so thin and attenuated a form 
as hardly to be Sittlichkeit at all,—a vastly different Sittlich- 
keit at all events from that we know within the organized unity 
of the nation. Lord Haldane seems to see this. Though he 
stands forward as a pioneer of international Sittlichkeit, he is 
no visionary. He is far too sane and factual to be unaware 
that he is presenting an ideal which at best can only be real- 
ized after many days. ‘‘The prayer of Grotius,’’ he says, ‘‘has 
not yet been fulfilled, nor do recent events point to the fulfill- 
ment as being near.”’ 

It is, therefore, peculiarly interesting to turn to the consid- 
erations in which the address finds some grounds for the hope- 
ful, and indeed optimistic, note on which it terminates. What, 
in other words, are the organic filaments in which we may dis- 
cern the beginnings of that vast organic unity which a true 
international Sittlichkeit would involve? Apart from the ideals 
of men of letters—of whom Renan, Arnold, and Goethe are 
cited,—there is ‘‘the tendency to seek for a higher standard of 
ideals in international relations ;’’ there is the claim that ‘‘there 
is to-day little effective challenge of the broad principle that 
a nation has, as regards its neighbors, duties as well as rights;’’ 
there are the treaties between Germany and Austria, between 
France and Russia; there is the entente between France and 
England; there is the solidarity of the Great Powers in the 
Balkan troubles; and above all there is the fact, so appropriate 
to the oceasion of the address, that the international group, the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain, ‘‘are coming to a deepen- 
ing and yet more complete understanding of each other, and 
to the possession of common ends and ideals, ends and ideals 
which are common to the Anglo-Saxon group, and to that group 
alone.’’ In these facts Lord Haldane sees the promise of that 
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larger Sittlichkeit such as may furnish a sanction for inter. 
national obligation ‘‘which has not hitherto,’’ he adds, ‘‘at- 
tracted attention in connection with international law.’’ 

The case might, perhaps, have been strengthened had the 
Lord Chancellor felt himself at liberty to refer to the sense of 
community of life, traditions, and destiny that is growing up 
so hopefully between the group of nations which constitute the 
British Empire. And in this connection it might be advan- 
tageous to supplement Lord Haldane’s address by a perusal of 
Lord Milner’s speeches. Imperial unity is no bad seed-plot for 
a still more comprehensive Sittlichkeit. It might at any rate 
help to bridge the distance between the non-imperial nation, on 
the one side, and, on the other, the group of independent nations 
amongst which ties are still so sadly lacking. To dwell on this, 
however, would, perhaps, have been somewhat inappropriate 
to the occasion with which Lord Haldane had to deal. And 
even leaving it altogether out, it is much to have before us, 
in exposition so lucid, the grounds which a statesman and a 
thinker has to offer for his sane vision of a future towards 
which it is evident he believes the world to be moving. No 
reader of the address can reasonably deny that it is, at very 
least, a vision which may well make men think and hope. 


JOHN MacCunn. 
Tarbet, Scotland. 


A History or FrEEpoM or THOUGHT. By J. B. Bury, M.A., 
F.B.A. London: Williams & Norgate. (Home University 
Library Series.) Pp. 256. 


This brilliant book is particularly timely at the present mo- 
ment when, in England at least, there are indications that the 
tide of rationalism which, in the nineteenth century, seemed 
likely to overwhelm all the old landmarks of prejudice and 
superstition, is stagnant at last, if it has not actually begun 
to ebb. Quite recently we have had a number of prosecutions 
for blasphemy under a law which, as Professor Bury observes, 
is never put in motion except against the poor and ignorant. 
Clerical influence continues to make reform of the cruel and 
antiquated English divorce law impossible. Public opinion is 
apathetic in face of all attempts to abolish the censorship which 
shackles our drama. The churches, in spite of their dissensions, 
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and although they have watered down their creeds, show an 
increasing tendency to interfere in private life, dictating to 
the humbler classes in such matters as their recreations and 
their drinks. An unofficial but none the less effective censor- 
ship tightens its hold on the book trade, and there are other 
ominous signs of a general revival of moral taboos. Prof. Bury, 
though alive to the possibility of a set-back, is inclined to think 
that ‘‘the most important conclusion ever reached by men,’’— 
the conviction, namely, that it is a mistake to repress the free 
expression of opinion,—is, short of a cataclysm, too firmly estab- 
lished in European civilization to be overthrown, and he argues 
that the reign of reason, fortified as it is by all the facts dis- 
covered by science, is now far more impregnable than it was 
in classical antiquity. He is perhaps a little too optimistic. No 
future religious revival, indeed, is likely to destroy the belief 
that persecution for opinion is wrong, but unfortunately this 
is a belief which it is easier to serve with the lips than to act 
upon. No doubt there is a widespread and deep-rooted tendency 
to act upon it, up to a certain point; but that point fluctuates 
with fatal ease. The world has become extraordinarily lenient 
towards all expressions of opinion; whatever a man may say, 
there is no power to bring him to the stake for his words, nor 
need he even suffer social persecution for them. But toleration 
of speech does not necessarily carry with it toleration of actions, 
and there are many who think that public opinion is develop- 
ing a kind of tyranny in dealing out moral reprobation for 
what a man does or omits to do, which may prove the first stage 
in a general reaction. Take the case of marriage. It is no 
easier to-day, it is perhaps harder than it was a generation ago, 
for a man and woman who honestly disapprove of that insti- 
tution to live openly together without the legal tie. Everyone 
is free to write or speak against marriage without serious blame, 
but, if the tendency to require conformity to conventional 
morals increases, even this freedom may presently be withdrawn. 

If it is true that Prof. Bury is shouting before we are fairly 
out of the wood, it is easy to see what has made him so incau- 
tious. The reason is that he is preoccupied with one special 
department of freedom, namely, freedom of thought in religion, 
which, he says, ‘‘may be taken as the thermometer of freedom 
of thought in general.’’ That is certainly true of the past, and 
nothing could be better than his witty, concise review of the 
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long struggle of the churches to repress the speculators and 
men of science. As the iniquitous catalogue, spiced with a 
raillery which makes denunciation superfluous, unfolds itself 
in these pages from a great scholar’s hand, so simply written 
yet so suggestive of an arsenal of learning in the background, 
we almost feel as if the age of Voltaire or of Gibbon had re- 
turned. Such performances are rare in these days of accom- 
modation between religion and science, and when they occur 
in a popular series they are doubly to be welcomed. No one 
ean quarrel with Prof. Bury’s thesis that the habit of accept- 
ing religious beliefs on authority has impeded progress in the 
past, and that the abandonment of that habit was the first 
necessary condition of advance. For, in the first place, the 
beliefs which it was impious to question included beliefs on 
questions properly belonging to science, the independent investi- 
gation of which paved the way for useful discoveries. And, 
secondly, the skeptics were forced in self-defense to preach 
toleration, and the welfare of society depends, as Mill argued, 
on the extent to which toleration becomes a fixed and universal 
habit. But it is to be noted that, even if the Bible and the 
Vatican are permanenly discredited, it by no means follows 
either that science will advance indefinitely, or that the benefi- 
cent habit of toleration is permanently established. Progress 
and toleration both depend on social conditions, as Prof. Bury 
notes, reminding us that during some three centuries before 
the establishment of Christianity, Greek science made no new 
discoveries, and that there are other subjects besides the mys- 
tery of the Trinity or the authority of the Church capable of 
inspiring men with that fanaticism which turns the mildest into 
persecutors. It is, therefore, on the whole surprising that he 
should be so elated by the fact that the most advanced unortho- 
doxy is nowadays perfectly respectable almost everywhere ex- 
cept at Rome. The quality of his jubilation, as with deadly 
skill he reviews the mistakes and humiliations of the enemy, 
makes his every page delightful. But, we anxiously ask as we 
close the book, are we really safe? 

The question is too large to discuss in a review. We can only 
say that, if all influential men had something of Prof. Bury’s 
temper of mind, there would be no need for misgiving. Since 
Mill, no one has stated so clearly and forcibly the argument 
for the supreme social importance of liberty. If in one instance 
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he seems to speak with a doubtful voice, it is not from any fail- 
ure to grasp the true ethical justification for toleration,—that 
it ean never be right to coerce the expression of opinion because, 
though in particular cases the opinions propagated may do 
harm, breach of the rule will generally do still more harm in 
the long run. I do not know whether Prof. Bury would admit 
any exception to this rule, but it is curious that there is one 
historical breach of it, the persecution of the Christians by the 
Roman emperors, which he refrains from testing by the prin- 
ciple of toleration. While he says that the persecutions were 
wrong because they were unsuccessful, he does not explicitly 
say that even if they had been successful, they would have been 
wrong. Another difficult question on which he touches is that 
as to what beliefs may reasonably be accepted on authority and 
what not. His remarks on this head are in accordance with 
common sense, and his advice that the distinction should be 
impressed upon children as early in life as possible is admirable. 
It is not easy, indeed, to be sure exactly what the distinction 
is, but the greater the number of parents that try to be clear 
about it and to act on Prof. Bury’s suggestion, the brighter the 
hope for the future of civilization will be. ‘‘ ‘Children distrust 
your parents’ is the first commandment with promise:’’ it is 


inspiriting to find a Regius Professor at one of our ancient 
universities sounding this note, like a trumpet-call, at the end 
of a damaging attack on religion. 


SypNEY WATERLOW. 
London, England. 


PsycHe’s Task: A Discourse Concerning the Influence of 
Superstition on the Growth of Institutions. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, to which is added The Scope of Social 
Anthropology: An Inaugural Lecture. By J. G. Frazer. 
London: Maemillan & Co., 1913. Pp. xi, 186. 


‘*Psyche’s Task’’ is to sort out the seeds of good from the seeds 
of evil. In the course of lectures to which Dr. Frazer has given 
this title, his object is to pick out the seeds of good in the record 
of superstition. His ‘‘sinister client,’’ he allows, is nevertheless 
condemned to death, though the sentence will not be executed 
in our time. The lecture on ‘‘The Scope of Social Anthropol- 
ogy,’’ added to the new and enlarged edition, somewhat cor- 
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rects the too panegyrical tone of the speech for the defense. 
Superstitious beliefs have, indeed, had their utility in support- 
ing the fundamental institutions of society; but those instity- 
tions cannot permanently rest on them; and the vestiges of 
them that linger on in our societies, civilized only at the intel- 
lectual summits, contain indefinite possibilities of danger. For 
the oldest and crudest superstitions are the most tenacious of 
life. ‘‘The high gods of Egypt and Babylon, of Greece and 
Rome, have for ages been totally forgotten by the people and 
survive only in the books of the learned; yet the peasants, who 
never even heard of Isis and Osiris, of Apollo and Artemis, of 
Jupiter and Juno, retain to this day a firm belief in witches 
and fairies, in ghosts and hobgoblins, those lesser creatures of 
the mythical fancy in which their fathers believed long before 
the great deities of the ancient world were ever thought of, and 
in which, to all appearance, their descendants will continue to 
believe long after the great deities of the present day shall have 
gone the way of all their predecessors.’’ This depends on the 
natural inequality of men. The few lead, but the mass only ac- 
quiesces: ‘‘in the majority of men, whether they are savages 
or outwardly civilized beings, intellectual progress is so slow as 
to be hardly perceptible.’’ Yet, as Dr. Frazer goes on to show, 
the systems of belief of those that we call savage races, which 
are retarded varieties of the human species, are dying out so 
rapidly through intercourse with civilized peoples, that it is now 
of the highest importance to exhort the universities and the 
State to do all that is still in their power to preserve the knowl- 
edge of them before it is lost forever. For savages, though not 
absolutely ‘primitive,’ are primitive relatively to us, and fur- 
nish the only means of tracing the institutions of mankind, if 
not to the very beginnings, yet to a much earlier stage than 
that in which we are living. 

Thus, there is at once a theoretical and a practical interest 
in the lectures, though Dr. Frazer disclaims the purpose of 
directing thought in its practical aspect. From the latter 
point of view, which in spite of the disclaimer is rather promi- 
nent in ‘‘Psyche’s Task,’’ the collection of facts would doubt- 
less have been labeled by Bentham, if he had met with it, 
“Jug. util.”’ ‘‘Jug.’’ [Juggernaut], however, meant for him 
primarily the great historical religions, and in particular that 
of Europe, not savage superstitions; in which the scientific in- 
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terest (as Dr. Frazer incidentally notes) had in the eighteenth 
century scarcely begun. It would be interesting to speculate 
whether, in the war upon ‘‘Jug.’’ (gravis religio), direct dis- 
eussion on the relation of ‘‘the supernatural sanction’’ to rea- 
son and utility, or the study of its origins, will be in the long 

run the most efficacious. Up to now, it must be said, the work 

of the Voltaires and Benthams has had more effect on institu- : 
tions than that of the evolutionary philosophers and men of 

science of the nineteenth century, whose sociological work, as 

we see alike in Spencer and in Dr. Frazer, has tended to im- 

press on them the conviction that the old has a certain relative 

value, in spite of the dislike they really feel towards it. In 

further qualification of the panegyrics, I think we may well 

insist on a certain ‘natural selection’ point of view, just hinted 

at in a former notice (INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, 

October, 1913). When varieties of mankind have been evolved 

that can live without aid from the darker forms of religion or 
superstition, why need we fear to destroy those forms? Among 

the rival races, and within each race, ability to ‘bear ideas’ is, 

as Professor Carveth Read has put it, a test of survival-value. 

No doubt, Dr. Frazer agrees with this, but it is a point which 

he has not brought out. 
























T. WHITTAKER. 






London, England. 








WitHin Our Limits. By Alice Gardner. London: T. Fisher 


Unwin, 1913. Pp. viii, 315. 


Nearly all the essays on ‘‘questions moral religious and his- 
torical’? composing this volume were, as Miss Gardner tells us 
in her modest and pleasant preface, originally delivered as ad- 
dresses to women students. Regarded as addresses delivered 
largely to junior fellow-students, they certainly merit high com- 
mendation for their quiet thoughtfulness and simple and genial 
broad church devoutness. In a notice of the book in a promi- 
nent quarterly I have seen Miss Gardner spoken of as a dis- 
ciple of Matthew Arnold, and it is true that her book recalls 
that scholar both in its vein of ‘high seriousness,’ and in its 
insistence on the spiritual value of the Christian scheme of 
life and Christian forms of devotion even for those who can 
accept neither the supernatural elements of ‘historical Chris- 
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tianity’ nor the dogmatic theological systems of the churches. 
But if Miss Gardner seems very often to speak with the voice 
of Arnold, she retains nothing of the tartness and the curious 
bad taste which make Arnold’s quasi-theological writings things 
for his best admirers to regard with a certain sorrowful won- 
derment. It is the spirit of ‘‘Rugby Chapel’’ and the best of 
the sonnets rather than that of certain too-well-known pages of 
**Literature and Dogma’’ which pervades Miss Gardner’s essays 
on the ‘‘ Worship of Beauty’’ and ‘‘Ritual in Its Historical and 
Psychological Aspects,’’ or on ‘‘Religious Observance.’’ It is 
in essays like these, and in those in which the author is plead- 
ing for her own chosen study, history, as a discipline for the 
mind, that she is, as I think, seen at her best. Where she essays 
to deal directly with metaphysics and theology, her success is 
at least doubtful. I should hardly expect a metaphysician to 
be satisfied with her cheerful attempt to reconcile determinism 
with moral responsibility, and I am sure that a theologian, or 
a man into whose soul the iron had entered at all deeply, 
would find her view of sin, in the sixth essay, inadequate to 
the realities of life. What I miss in these essays, as in so many 
academic pronouncements on these subejcts, is the sense of the 
deadly poisonousness of the worst forms of moral evil, and even 
of the insistent hardness of life. Miss Gardner has manifestly 
learned many gracious lessons from Greek literature; she has, 
perhaps, not quite learned from Pittacus the ungracious but 
very real truth that ‘‘it is hard to be good.’’ In the one essay 
in which she definitely ventures into the realms of dogmatic 
theology, she seems to me, if a mere laic’s judgment has any 
weight, to go astray. If Theodoret was a ‘fifth-century Arnold’ 
(see the title of Essay X), he resembled his successor in being 
of more than doubtful orthodoxy, as in other things. It is cer- 
tainly not correct to regard expressions which ascribe divinity 
to our Lord as mere pieces of pious rhetoric, nor to distinguish, 
as Miss Gardner does, between what may be predicated of him 
as God and what can only be said of him as man. This dis- 
tinction is, in fact, the very doctrine of the ‘‘two persons in 
Christ’’ for which Nestorius was condemned, and when Miss 
Gardner relies on Theodoret for its justification, she surely for- 
gets that her authority was a friend of Nestorius and always 
under suspicion of sharing Nestorian views. The strictly ortho- 
dox theory was and is that, in virtue of the union of the natures 
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in the one person, what is predicable of Christ is predicable 
of him both as God and as man. This is why so much stress 
was laid on the epithet Theotokos. Those who refused it to 
Christ’s mother were held to deny that it can properly be said 
that ‘‘God was born,’’ ‘‘God died for us,’’ and the like, and 
so to be denying the reality of the Incarnation. Hence, as it 
seems to me, the expression in Watts’s well-known hymn, ‘‘the 
death of Christ my God”’ is, as one would expect, literally and 
exactly correct from the standpoint of dogmatic orthodoxy. 
It is Miss Gardner who is technically unorthodox in defending 
it as devout but inaccurate rhetoric. 

If I may make one further critical observation on a book 
which I have read with much quiet pleasure, I would suggest 
that Miss Gardner, addressing a public not composed exclu- 
sively of specialists in history, should hardly have spoken of 
‘‘law-givers like Solon and Demonax’’ without explaining who 
that not very familiar person Demonax was. That explana- 
tion is not superfluous I can testify, for I myself on first read- 
ing took the allusion to be to the fairly well-known Cynic moral- 
ist admired by Lucian, and caught myself wondering why the 
writer called him a law-giver. It was only after a little puz- 
zling that I remembered Herodotus’s narrative of the troubles 
of Cyrene and so found the key to the riddle. 

A. E. Tayvor. 


St. Andrews, Scotland. 


PRAGMATISM AND IDEALISM. By William Caldwell, M.A., D.Se. 
London: A. & C. Black, 1913. Pp. x, 268. 


‘‘What is attempted in this book is an examination of the 
pragmatist philosophy in its relations to older and newer ten- 
dencies in the thought and practice of mankind’’ (p. v). A 
statement of the positions of Peirce, James, Schiller, and Dewey, 
with regard to propagandist pragmatism (Ch. I), is followed 
by an account of pragmatical tendencies in the works of think- 
ers, most of whom do not profess the pragmatical faith, or, at 
least, are not known primarily as pragmatists (Ch. II). Pro- 
fessor Caldwell, in search of adherents to pragmatism, examines 
briefly some salient characteristics of a very extensive »ange of 
literature. After having indicated the widespread favor .ac- 
corded to pragmatistical principles,—writers mentioned in this 
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connection ranging from Sigwart, Harnack, and James Ward, 
to Jerusalem, M. Faguet, Eleutheropolos, and Harold Begbie— 
the author proceeds (1) to enumerate the fundamental charac. 
teristics of pragmatism (Ch. III), dealing separately (Ch. IV) 
with its relations to human activity, and (2) to offer a number 
of criticisms of this philosophy. (It is questioned on p. 161 
whether pragmatism can be called a philosophy at all.) In this 
connection there is a chapter entitled ‘‘Pragmatism as Ameri- 
canism.’’ The author tells us in the preface (p. vi) that this 
chapter is ‘‘offered with some degree of reservation and mis- 
giving,’’ but perhaps it is the most interesting in the book. 
There is also a chapter on ‘‘Pragmatism and Anglo-Hegelian 
Idealism,’’ which is an analysis and criticism of Professor 
Bosanquet’s first volume of recent Gifford lectures. Finally, 
there is a discussion of the relations of pragmatism to the 
philosophy of Bergson. 

This brief survey of Professor Caldwell’s book is sufficient 
to indicate that the treatment of pragmatism that is to be found 
within its pages is of a very general character. In fact, the 
book is simply a panorama view of much of the thinking world, 
which the author has been regarding chiefly with the purpose 
of noting its pragmatistical characteristics. The consequent 
form of the book constitutes at once its merits and its defects. 
To the microscopic philosopher, who is bent on the solution of 
some technical problem, it will bring the suggestion of the com- 
prehensiveness of the interests of thinking humanity; and it 
will afford him a useful outline of the extent of the advocacy 
of the contentions with which it deals. Just because it does 
these things, it fails in detailed analysis and exact apprecia- 
tion,—which seem at the present day to be what philosophy 
most needs. Indeed, many of its analyses and criticisms are of 
so very abstract a character as to render it practically useless, 
except for beginners. Professor Caldwell’s aim, however, was 
to write something far more important than an ‘‘Introduction 
to Pragmatism.’’ 

The character of generality in statement and criticism may 
be illustrated by reference to what seem, to Professor Caldwell, 
some of the fundamental features of pragmatism. Such are: 
(1) All truth is ‘‘made’’ truth, and there is no ‘‘objective’’ or 
‘‘independent”’ truth (p. 59); (2) Belief is fundamental to 
life (p. 64); (3) Philosophy must deal with man in the con- 
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erete (p. 68); (4) Man is not merely, nor primarily, an intel- 
lectual being (p. 73). 

It would be very interesting to know precisely what any one 
of the above statements means. Yet Professor Caldwell talks 
about them in a highly abstract manner, and, as a rule, substi- 
tutes addition for definition of terms. What, e. g., does prag- 
matism mean when it asserts, according to Professor Caldwell, 
that all truth is ‘‘made’’ truth, that there is no ‘‘objective’’ 
or ‘‘independent’’ truth? Does it mean that, unless there were 
people who made assertions, there would be no truth, since only 
an assertion can be true? If it does not mean this, what ex- 
actly does it mean? Again, what is meant when it is said that 
‘‘belief is fundamental to life’’? Is it meant that only a strong 
conviction, which need not be knowledge, is required to support 
a martyr on the rack? It surely does not mean that no man 
ean live unless he has some particular belief, e. g., that in the 
existence of a personal God, or that in the objectivity of right 
and wrong. But what then does it mean? The fact is that 
the proposition, ‘‘Belief is fundamental to life,’’ is as abstract 
a statement as can well be made. The doctrine thus expressed 
is, we are told, fundamental in pragmatism. Yet pragmatism 
is itself continually denouncing abstractions. Professor Cald- 
well is of opinion that pragmatism is right in its criticism of 
abstractionism, and urges a similar criticism against Bosanquet 
and Anglo-Hegelian Idealism. It would therefore have been 
more consistent with his professions, as well as more useful, if 
Professor Caldwell had taken some care to reduce his own, and 
pragmatism’s, highly abstract statements on the above points 
to the conerete. Similar remarks apply to the greater part of 
Professor Caldwell’s book. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ Pragmatism as Americanism,’’ the question 
discussed is the extent to which pragmatism is an expression 
of American life and thought. From what we are told, we 
judge that an American professor gathers his classes by the 
attractiveness of his subject and method, and that the specially 
attractive manner in which pragmatism was lectured on by 
James, accounts, to a considerable extent, for the number of 
adherents it gained in American colleges (pp. 173-76). Pro- 
fessor Caldwell does not think it an advantage however, that 
philosophy should compete in universities with other courses 
of study, as if all subjects were on a level. ‘‘Philosophy . . . 
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is the universal study that gives to all other studies and pur. 
suits their relative place and value’’ (p. 187). (This, by the 
way, is hardly consistent with Professor Caldwell’s frequent 
utterances to the effect that persons and not theories give things 
their values. For what becomes of this contention if persons 
are not to be allowed to appreciate the comparative values of 
courses of study at a university?) Again, Americans are practical, 
and they are attracted by the concrete; pragmatism, as a pro- 
test against abstractionism, thus appealed to them (p. 176). Fur. 
ther, the ‘‘complex and amalgam-like character of pragmatism”’ 
is supposed to reflect the ‘‘thoroughly eclective and composite 
character of its (America’s) general culture and the tone of its 
public life’’ (p. 177). ‘‘As a juxtaposition, or kind of com. 
pound solution, of such a variety of things as the affirmations 
of religion, the hypothetical method of science, realism, roman- 
ticism, idealism, utilitarianism, and so on, it reminds us only 
too forcibly of the endless number of social groups and tradi- 
tions, the endless number of interests and activities and projects 
to be seen and felt in any large American city’’ (pp. 171 /.). 
Finally, the bent of Americans towards action and accomplish- 
ment is expressed in pragmatism’s insistence on conduct and 
efficiency (p. 178). Professor Caldwell thinks, however, that 
pragmatism is not merely Americanism. The opportunism of 
pragmatism, it is maintained, seems to be absent from the best 
American thought, though, at the same time, the American is 
essentially experimental in ethics. 

Apart from the fact that the author’s criticisms are very 
abstract, they appear to be often somewhat arbitrary. There 
is a decided strain of eclecticism in Professor Caldwell. He 
is a theistic idealist (p. 199, note), and a Kantian (p. 11, note). 
Fundamentally, he is an idealist (vide passim: the point of the 
name of the book appears to be that it gives an idealist’s ac- 
count of pragmatism), and his various criticisms, of pragma- 
tism, of realism, and of other theories, always rest upon some 
idealistic doctrine, the one most often mentioned being the doc- 
trine that there is no ‘object’ without a ‘subject.’ This doc- 
trine is not argued; but it so frequently constitutes the founda- 
tion of Professor Caldwell’s statements, that, if it were false, 
these statements would be quite invalid. It is, therefore, worth 
mentioning that this very doctrine is being more and more 
questioned at the present day. We would suppose that Pro- 
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fessor Caldwell establishes it by the inconceivability argument, 
though of this we are doubtful, since he never does more than 
assert the doctrine, and, in addition, he accuses Bosanquet of 
reaching unjustifiable conclusions by means of ‘‘inconceivabil- 
ity’ (p. 232). But if the doctrine is not established by the 
inconceivability argument, it is difficult to see how anyone can 
be so sure of it as Professor Caldwell seems to be. 

The fact that Professor Caldwell is fundamentally an ideal- 
ist,—whatever be his arguments for the ‘‘permanent element 
of truth in idealism’’ (p. 226),—makes him somewhat unfair 
to other theories. He seems utterly incapable of recognizing 
any truth in realism. He often qualifies a theory as ‘realistic,’ 
and apparently thinks that nothing worse could be said of it. 
This procedure is merely an instance of the aristocratic man- 
ner of idealists with other thinkers. They say to them, in effect: 
‘‘My dear sirs, your theories are crude and superficial; they are 
not worthy to be called philosophy.’’ Thus we read, e. g., of 
Stein, that ‘‘his tendency . . . is realistic and naturalistic and 
evolutionistic, and he thinks (for a philosopher) far too much 
of men like Herbert Spencer and Mach and Ostwald’’ (p. 39, 
note). Again, we read that ‘new realism’ is a ‘‘doctrine whose 
unmitigated externalism is the negation of all philosophy”’ 
(p. 54, note). How can a student of philosophy make a re- 
mark such as this? A theory other than a philosopher’s own 
may, of course, be false; but what possible justification has he 
for branding it unphilosophic? The tendency to make such 
qualifications needs to be tempered by that very democratic 
spirit in philosophy, which Professor Caldwell, elsewhere in 
his book (p. 185), commended in pragmatism. And after posi- 
tively forbidding philosophy, on pain of losing its name, to be 
realistic, it is somewhat inconsistent to quarrel with writers 
who ‘‘debar philosophy from the study of such a practical thing 
as the Americanism of to-day’’ (p. 169, 70). For if one point 
of view is outside the sphere of philosophy, why not several? 
Yet Mr. Bertrand Russell is hauled over the coals for ‘‘the preju- 
dice that philosophy is at its best only when occupied with 
studies which (like the mathematics of his affections) are as 
remote as possible from human life’’ (p. 169, note). Professor 
Caldwell has no logical ground for complaint here, since the 
position is strictly analogous to his own, namely, that philosophy 
is at its best only when it is a certain kind of idealism. These 
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inconsistencies in criticism savour of a harmful kind of eclec. 
ticism. 

Throughout the book, perhaps the most frequently stated 
criticism is that some position or other is ‘unintelligible.’ |, 
is apparently supposed that if any position is ‘unintelligible,’ the 
propositions that are used to state it are false; that any posi- 
tion is refuted if it is shown to be ‘unintelligible.’ Without 
denying that this is so, the question is pertinent whether any 
single philosopher uses ‘unintelligible’ in any defined sense, 
and, in particular, what is meant by Professor Caldwell when 
he states that some theory is ‘unintelligible.’ Does he mean 
that that theory is self-contradictory? Does he mean that it 
is inconceivable, and if so, what is meant by ‘inconceivable’? 
The time seems to have come when we should demand from 
those who use this form of criticism some strict account of it. 
Such an account may be forthcoming; but would it not be better 
to use a less ambiguous term of criticism, one also that has less 
psychological reference ? 

BERNARD Muscio. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, England. 


LA PHILOSOPHIE ET LA SOCIOLOGIE D’ALFRED FOUILLEE. Par 


Augustin Guyau. Paris: Félix Alean, 1913. Pp. xix, 243. 


The brief biography which introduces this volume is written 
by the widow of the philosopher, while the book itself is a trib- 
ute of filial piety. Its author is his grandson and pupil, the 
son of his more famous pupil Jean-Marie Guyau. Its sum- 
mary of Fouillée’s philosophy is based on extracts and sum- 
maries which he had himself prepared for the author’s use in 
study, on conversations with him, and on notes and fragments 
left among his papers, as well as on his published writings. It 
may therefore be considered as in a measure an independent 
source of information concerning its subject. 

The work is purely expository. Judgment and criticism are 
excluded by the purpose of M. Guyau, which was, as he says, 
to make himself ‘‘an echo.’’ He has succeeded admirably in 
his modest but difficult réle. Fouillée, despite the difficulties 
of impaired vision and ill health, under which he labored for 
the greater part of his life, was a voluminous author. The 
bibliography which closes this volume enumerates thirty-two 
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published books, aside from numerous more occasional writings. 
The synthetic character of his thought, always conciliatory, sen- 
sitive to ideas from many different quarters, and anxious to 
embody their relative truth in its own systematic insight, does 
not lend itself readily to brief yet clear restatement. M. Guyau 
deserves high praise for the way in which he has overcome these 
obstacles. His picture, like that of the camera obscura, seems 
to sharpen some of the outlines and colors of his larger origi- 
nal, and he even succeeds in conveying to his readers an ade- 
quate impression of Fouillée’s persuasive eloquence. 

This little book is therefore important to all who are inter- 
ested in modern philosophy and ethics. M. Guyau makes plain 
that Fouillée, from his own special point of view, anticipated 
more than one philosophy which has lately enjoyed more atten- 
tion than his own. ‘‘Penser n’est peut-étre pas autre chose 
qu’agir avec le sentiment de cette action et des bornes qu’elle 
rencontre.’’ Fouillée published this sentence, and others like it, 
in 1872! The reader will find many more equally striking an- 
ticipatory parallels, both of pragmatism and of the positions 
now identified with the name of M. Bergson. Fouillée himself 
regarded both pragmatism and Bergsonism as one-sided devel- 
opments of partial truths, and his last published work (1911) 
was a criticism of them as anti-intellectualistic theories. His 
own philosophy never belied its origin in the authentic classical 
tradition. That ideas (or what Fouillée called ideas) are forces, 
is a position not foreign to Plato; still less to Aristotle. Fouillée 
developed his system, it is true, by a dialectic which was psy- 
chological rather than logical or ontological. M. Guyau con- 
trasts it with that of Hegel. It has a partial parallel, however, 
in the little-read Dialekttk of Schleiermacher. Like Schleier- 
macher, Fouillée was the scholar of Leibniz and of Plato; his 
philosophy was one of mediation and synthesis; and its most 
striking successes were won in the field of ethics. Fouillée’s 
discussions of freedom and determinism, and of the moral end 
as a persuasive ideal, are among the most notable contributions 
to ethical theory of the last fifty years; and the directness and 
precision with which he applied his theory to the solution of 
contemporary social problems is especially interesting. As a 
metaphysician, his theory of ‘idées-forces,’ considered as a 
synthesis of intellectualism and voluntarism, and also of real- 
ism and subjectivism, entitles him to a place of high distinction. 
Vol. XXIV.—No. 3. 24 
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Of all this, and much more, the reader will find an adequate 
account in this book, which will probably lead him to read or 
reread Fouillée himself. 
Epmunp H. Houuanps, 
University of Kansas. 


MECHANISM, LIFE, AND PERSONALITY. By J. S. Haldane, M_D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. London: John Murray, 1913. Pp. vii, 139, 


Dr. Haldane has here put together, in a somewhat complete 
form, the views that have gradually become associated with his 
name. Those who have had a difficulty in realizing the signifi- 
eance of these views, will welcome this brief account of them; 
for Dr. Haldane’s name occupies so high a place among the 
names of physiologists, both at home and abroad, that all who 
are interested in the philosophy of the sciences will be ready 
to consider with attention anything he has to say on that sub- 
ject. 

Dr. Haldane has two fundamental theses: (1) The mechan- 
ical theory of life cannot possibly be applied to certain biological! 
phenomena; (2) the universe is spiritual (or personal). Ac- 
cording to Dr. Haldane, these two theses are very closely re- 
lated, the considerations that prove that life cannot be explained 
mechanically leading inevitably to the doctrine that the universe 
is spiritual. 

The mechanistic theory of life is discussed at some length, 
the author stating the argument on both sides, and criticizing, 
incidentally, with great justness, theories of animistic and vital- 
istic tendency. After aiding the mechanists to rout the vitalists 
(Lect. I), he addresses himself to the task of routing the mechan- 
ists (Lect. IT). 

The contention denied by Dr. Haldane is that living phe- 
nomena are mechanisms. It is, therefore, somewhat unfortu- 
nate that at no place throughout the book are we told, in a 
perfectly clear and definite manner, precisely what a mechan- 
ism is. Toward the latter part of the book, statements occur 
which give the impression that a mechanism is something that 
consists of matter and is ‘‘self-existent’’ (cf. pp. 81, 91). But 
the chief question that is discussed in the earlier part is whether 
or not stimulus and response are identical with ‘‘physical or 
chemical cause and effect.’’ A negative answer is returned to 
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this question (vide pp. 32-37); and this answer is apparently 
taken as an essential part, if not the whole, of the proof that 
living phenomena are not mechanisms. 

What is it that is meant, however, by the statement that 
stimulus and response are not ‘‘physical or chemical cause and 
effect’’? If cause be defined as invariable antecedence,—as al- 
most all empirical philosophers define it,—stimulus and response 
appear to be a case of causation just as much as any physical 
or chemical phenomenon. Dr. Haldane admits, in anticipation 
of an obvious objection, that constant responses are obtained 
from a given stimulus under ‘‘normal’’ conditions (p. 33) ; but 
he seems to think that the necessity of introducing ‘‘normal”’ 
conditions into this statement is evidence that stimulus and 
response are not cause and effect. The casual maxim, how- 
ever, is, ‘Same cause, same effect,’ and this requires that very 
normality of conditions which Dr. Haldane thinks should be 
absent, if cause and effect are to be discovered. 

One gets the impression that by physical or chemical cause 
and effect, Dr. Haldane understands invariable antecedent and 
consequent. In denying that living phenomena can be explained 
mechanically, he therefore appears to be maintaining that in- 
variable sequences do not occur in the sphere of life, which is 
thus contrasted with the subject-matter of physics and chem- 
istry. This contrast cannot be expressed, however, by saying 
that causes and effects occur in physics and chemistry, but not 
in biology. The fact is that it is utterly impossible to discover 
anything either in physics or chemistry that could be called a 
cause, or an effect. These sciences seek to establish correlations. 
What is cause and what effect in the law of expansion of gases? 
What is cause and what effect in a function that solves a dif- 
ferential equation? Indeed, the greater part of natural science 
aims at the discovery of correlations. Does biology aim at 
something other than this? Dr. Haldane maintains that biology 
attempts to discover organic determinations. But organic de- 
termination is surely only a very complicated form of correla- 
tion. 

The point may possibly be that certain biological phenomena 
do not consist of chemical and physical matter,—a position that 
is certainly maintained (cf. p. 81). And then the contention 
seems to amount to this: that the constituents of catalysers are 
not known chemical substances. The facts do not warrant such 
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a contention. The most that can be said is that we are at pres. 
ent ignorant of the chemical composition of enzymes generally. 
It is unjustifiable to argue from ignorance to non-existence. 

We are thus in some doubt as to what Dr. Haldane means 
by a mechanism, and, consequently, by the theory that living 
phenomena are not mechanisms. Even if these points were un- 
ambiguous, however, the arguments by which Dr. Haldane 
establishes his contentions are not unexceptionable. Certain 
mechanistic hypotheses of living phenomena, such as that of 
Descartes, are shown to have had no basis in fact. But that 
certain mechanistic hypotheses have been abandoned is no evi- 
dence that some adequate mechanistic hypothesis will not one 
day be elaborated. This is practically admitted; but the author 
then proceeds to maintain that an adequate mechanistic hypothe- 
sis of life is inconceivable (vide pp. 43, 51, 53, 54, 56). This 
consideration is quite valueless as evidence; and, if it is not 
considered to be evidence, it would more appropriately be given 
a place in a psychological treatise. The detail of the present 
physical and chemical hypotheses would have taxed Galileo’s 
scientific imagination to the utmost. The ‘‘real difficulty’’ for 
the mechanistic theory is stated on p. 58. Dr. Haldane there 
attempts to develop a contradiction. It is stated that if the 
mechanistic theory is true, the germ-plasm must be absolutely 
definite and very complex in structure; whereas, since the germ- 
plasm can combine with similar ‘‘mechanisms’’ to an extent 
the limits of which are unknown, the same germ-plasm must 
be absolutely indefinite [in structure?]. This leads Dr. Hal- 
dane to assert that the mechanistic theory of heredity, and 
therefore of life (cf. p. 60), ‘‘is not merely unproven, it is 
impossible’’ (p. 58). 

The difficulty, however, is due to the manner in which the 
position has been stated. There is no justification for saying 
that the germ-plasm is capable of combining with similar 
‘mechanisms’ to an absolutely indefinite extent, if ‘indefinite’ 
is to mean something opposed to ‘definite,’ in the sense of 
‘fixed.’ The fact surely is that we do not know the precise 
extent to which cellular ‘mechanisms’ can combine. We may, 
of course, express our ignorance of this by stating that they are 
capable of combining to an indefinite extent; such a statement 
expresses, however, nothing beyond our ignorance. But if we 
use ‘indefinite’ in this sense, the structure of the germ-plasm 
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is absolutely indefinite likewise, and, consequently, no contra- 
diction results. The extent to which a specific germ-plasm may 
combine with similar mechanisms may be as fixed and definite, 
although we do not know it, as the structure of the germ-plasm 
must be (of which we are equally ignorant), on the mechanistic 
hypothesis. Dr. Haldane appears to argue from ignorance of 
the precise extent to which the germ-plasm can combine with 
similar ‘mechanisms,’ to the absence of any such ‘precise ex- 
tent,’—surely an invalid procedure. 

Assuming now that the mechanistic theory of life has been 
refuted, Dr. Haldane proceeds to consider the character of the 
theory that is to take its place. The contention is that biologists 
must give up thinking of their problems in terms of mechan- 
isms, and for mechanisms substitute organisms. An organism 
is a whole, any part of which bears a definite relation to every 
other part (cf. p. 78 et passim). It is maintained that the 
various apparent mechanisms in an organism, even when these 
are simple reflexes, can only be ‘understood’ by reference to the 
organism as a whole. 

The question is raised whether one is justified in regarding 
biological phenomena as organic. An answer is found in the 
Kantian and Hegelian metaphysics. This part of the argument 
must strike a scientist as somewhat odd, for, if living phenomena 
are organic, we seem justified in treating them as organic, and, 
if they are not organic, no metaphysics will justify us in treat- 
ing them as such. Indeed, the metaphysical argument seems 
entirely irrelevant here, especially as biology is an experimental 
science. Finally, the development of modern philosophy is 
tracd in a typically idealistic manner from Berkeley and Hume, 
through Kant, to Hegel; and the conclusion reached is that the 
universe is spiritual (or personal). The arguments in this part 
of the book are to be found in most idealistic treatises, and only 
a few points need be noticed. 

It seems strange to maintain that Berkeley and Hume as- 
sumed the world to be ‘‘self-existent’’ and outside of us (p. 70). 
It is also strange to consider the reasonings of Berkeley and 
Hume perfectly valid, since both reached their conclusions by 
means of an application of the ‘inconceivability argument,’ and 
Dr. Haldane surely does not consider this argument to be valid. 
Berkeley, of course, kept the argument within a kind of com- 
mon-sense limit, which Hume transgressed. 
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Further, it is not always easy to see the bearing of Dr. Hal- 
dane’s remarks on the history of philosophy. We read, for 
example: ‘‘To those who imagine that the secrets of our exist- 
ence are likely to be revealed in, say, the latest discoveries in 
colloid chemistry, I would commend a careful perusal of 
Hume’s ‘Treatise of Human Nature,’’’ (p. 70). Does this 
mean that catalysers do not have a chemical constitution? Or 
that the atomic theory is false? Or does it mean that if we 
did not exist, there would be no colloids? 

Again, it does not seem to follow that, because a ‘‘sensation, 
if it is distinguishable at all, is here and now,’’ ‘‘all are parts 
of one inseparable whole’’ (pp. 71, 73). And nothing is ad- 
vanced anywhere throughout the book to justify the assertion 
that ‘‘both the external world of things and the spiritual world 
of persons have their existence, somehow or other, in only one 
Supreme Existence’’.(p. 74). 

It is said that the guiding idea of physiology is that of the 
organic determination of phenomena (p. 88). This appears to 
be contradicted by the statement that physiology relinquishes 
all attempt at causal explanation, which is stated a little fur- 
ther on (p. 94). Or is it meant that, where there is organic 
determination, there are no invariable sequences? 

The theory that science is merely a conceptual shorthand 
seems sometimes to be adopted throughout the book. We are 
told that the ‘‘ideas of matter and energy are nothing but ideas’’ 
(p. 95). Does this mean that there are no atoms, but only 
ideas of atoms? 

Two points, in conclusion, are worth notice. The first is that 
Dr. Haldane makes very far-reaching claims on behalf of biology 
(vide pp. 99, 100). He objects very strongly to the theory that 
biology is applied physics or chemistry. He seems, however, to 
have gone to the other extreme, and supposed that physics and 
chemistry are applied biology. The second is of a somewhat 
general character. The question of the relation of what we call 
life and mind to that which we call inanimate matter, is of 
perennial interest. We seem able to say, at least, that the one 
is not the other. Whether life and mind have been evolved 
from matter is still, notwithstanding every idealistic argument, 
an unresolved question. In these circumstances, it is well to 
remember that life and mind are chemically and physically 
conditioned. Remove the oxygen from the air, and we die. Dr. 
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Haldane appears to have placed too little importance on this 
kind of fact throughout his whole argument. 

The book should be read in connection with Loeb’s ‘‘The 
Mechanistic Conception of Life.’’ One cannot but admire the 
breadth of view with which Dr. Haldane always argues his con- 
tentions. 

BEerNakD Muscio. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, England. 


Anoio-INDIAN Stupies. By 8S. M. Mitra. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1913. Pp. xxiv, 525. 


Any attempt of the East to interpret itself to the West must 
command attention. We were never in greater need of light. 
We have many books about the East written by ourselves, but 
few in which it has addressed us. Hitherto it has been self- 
suffering, and only of late years has it cared to appeal 
to Western readers and to study their prejudices and re- 
quirements. A new literature is springing up in which the 
Oriental who has some knowledge of our ways tries to explain to 
us his own, and these sixteen miscellaneous essays are examples 
of it. 

Mr. Mitra might seem to be well equipped for such a task. 
Himself a distinguished Indian gentleman, he has met many 
notabilities of both races, and has a fair acquaintance with sev- 
eral literatures. He is moderate and courteous; he writes a 
good English style. Yet one closes his book in bewilderment. 
So far from explaining anything, he has himself become part 
of the problem he offered to solve. 

To what is this bewilderment due? It is always easier to 
blame the other party, and this line will be adopted in the fol- 
lowing remarks. But there may be,—Indians say that there 
is,—a deadening lack of response in the Anglo-Saxon mind. 
‘Oh, yes,’’ they say, ‘‘you can pick holes in our arguments and 
dispute our facts. We do not doubt it. But our essential mean- 
ing always escapes you. You cannot understand, because you 
cannot answer.’’ By ‘understand’ they appear to mean an im- 
mediate and emotional response to all that has been said,—a 
response that no English reader will accord to Mr. Mitra. To 
our cold hearts he seems illogical, superficial, full of platitudes 
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that no one wishes to disprove and of illustrations that prove 
nothing. He can point out that Bhishma enjoined vigor in war. 
fare thirty centuries before so original an idea occurred to the 
military expert Clausewitz, and that a battle in which the god 
Krishna participated ‘‘far exceeded the combined massacres of 
Waterloo and the Crimea.’’ Comparing the Mahabharata with 
the Decalogue, he can praise it for laying stress on the seventh 
commandment, and equally for not laying stress on the eighth, 
in the first case arguing that ancient India was so pure that she 
always censured impurity, in the second that she was too honest 
to think of censuring theft. He does not mind which way the 
sentence turns so long as it recommends his country, and though 
our hearts may warm to him as a patriot, we cannot accept him 
as an interpreter. The patriot, whether English or Indian, can 
only expect to be read by his compatriots. To explain one’s 
country to the foreigner a different method is requisite, a differ- 
ent mind. 

Mr. Mitra’s method is well exemplified in his essay on ‘‘Chris- 
tianity in Hinduism.’’ He desires the sympathy of Christen- 
dom for the proposed University at Benares, and would gain 
it by showing that the two religions have common fundamentals. 
He sees, for instance, a ‘‘very close parallel’’ between the Gos- 
pel’s ‘‘Whosoever shall smite thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also,’’ and the Mahabharata’s ‘‘If a man should 
smite off one of my arms, and another should anoint the other 
arm with sandal unguent, I shall not bear ill-will to the first 
nor good will to the second.’’ Surely there is no parallel. In 
the one precept we are told to forgive, in the other that revenge 
and gratitude are equally futile. Nor is there any parallel be- 
tween ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself’’ and ‘‘Love thy neigh- 
bor because he is thyself.’’ They imply different views of the 
universe, yet Mr. Mitra regards the second as a mere amplifica- 
tion of the first. Again, he detects the Christian conception of 
God as a Father in the following conception: ‘‘I (Brahma) 
am the mother and father, and I am the son. Of everything 
that is, that was, and that is to come, I am the Soul.’’ The 
word ‘father’ occurs in both sentences, and for Mr. Mitra that 
seems enough. He never reflects that the one deity is personal, 
while the other includes all personality, all relationship, all life 
in every form. The Christian promise is that a man shall see 
God, the Hindu that he shall be God. Christianity may learn 
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to respect Hinduism,—we hope with Mr. Mitra that it will,— 
but it cannot be argued that the two religions have a common 
conception either of this life or of the unseen. 

The writer is best when he is most didactic, and abandons 
arguments and illustrations that he probably regards as con- 
ecessions to the Western mind. His accounts of Hindu medicine 
and Hindu drama are alike charming, and there are several 
essays on finance and politics which will doubtless receive the 
attention of experts. But it is as an interpreter of Indian psy- 
chology that he comes forward in his introduction, and as that 
he must be judged. The light he throws is mainly unconscious. 
As he himself remarks: ‘‘Our past is always within us, and 
the force of national past is irresistible. The pronounced 
atheist, Bradlaugh, was a gentleman in spite of his atheism, as 
a result of the eighteen centuries of Christianity which pre- 
ceded him.’’ We may endorse the principle, whatever we think 
of the example, and may thank Mr. Mitra for having let us con- 
sider some fundamental differences between his past and our 
own. 

E. M. F. 


Weybridge, England. 


YoutTH AND SEx: DANGERS AND SAFEGUARDS FOR GIRLS AND Boys. 
By Mary Scharlieb, M.D., M.S., and F. Arthur Sibly, M.A., 
LL.D. London and Edinburgh: J. T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1913. 
New York: Dodge Publishing Co., 1913. The People’s Books 
Series. Pp. 92. 


This little book endeavors to express, in sane and simple 
fashion, the knowledge of experts on a subject the right treat- 
ment of which is of profound importance for society. In the 
first part, Mrs. Sharlieb writes, with the full knowledge of a 
doctor and a mother, of the development of the adolescent girl, 
in mind, body, and character: of the interaction of these, and of 
their care in sickness and in health. In one short chapter of 
four pages she treats of direct articulate instruction in sex mat- 
ters. The whole treatment throughout is excellent, the final chap- 
ter peculiarly admirable. Cool, quiet, fully-informed, practical, 
reverent, widely sympathetic, it is preéminently desirable that 
her words should find their way far and wide to the young 
mothers of to-day. It is to them chiefly that the appeal is ad- 
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dressed. It is they who preéminently need, and who are pre. 
éminently able to respond to, and make use of, its admirable help- 
fulness. 

In the second part, Mr. F. Arthur Sibly Housemaster at 
Wycliffe College, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, deals with the prob- 
lem in relation to boys. Mr. Sibly disarms criticism by telling us 
in his preface that his contribution has been put together ‘‘during 
three weeks of term.’’ His pages abound in a quite passion- 
ate sympathy with boys, and a painful sense of the great and un- 
recognized need that speech and instruction shall break a con- 
spiracy of silence and bring the light of knowledge and sym- 
pathy into dark places, where much suffering has resulted from 
ignorance and silence. He more than proves his case; he con- 
veys his pain to his reader. He advocates the method of treat- 
ment and expression which have been so admirably achieved by 
Mrs. Scharlieb in her part of the book. But Mr. Sibly’s task 
is the more difficult, and it is not wonderful that he has found 
it a wearing one, and has not altogether attained the ideal 
of expression which he so obviously and ardently holds. He 
makes, for instance, an excellent and most important point 
in saying that simple physiological terms shall be always used, 
so that a tradition and habit of pruriency and wholly misplaced 
shame shall be killed, and the subject lifted into the normal, 
cool, atmosphere of a simple exposition of nature, duty, and self- 
respect. Nevertheless he repeatedly uses certain colloquial terms 
(‘impurity’ is not the most objectionable of these) in which the 
old false atmosphere of secrecy and shame distinctly makes itself 
felt. But the atmosphere is not in Mr. Sibly’s mind, and all 
lovers of boys, and all who hold in reverence the highest sacra- 
ment of life owe him gratitude. The book cries out especially 
to mothers. Theirs is the privilege of that tenderest intimacy 
into which indelicacy cannot enter, and within which trust and 
confidence is instant and instinctive. Let mothers but be ade- 
quate; and then fathers and teachers will find a prepared- 
ness of attitude and knowledge which will demand from 
them only a confirmation by precept and example which will 
revolutionize the treatment of this subject, and lift a burden, 
at times hardly to be borne, from the necks of young men and 
women. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBanp. 

London. 
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THe Po.iTicAL PHILOSOPHY OF BuRKE. By John MacCunn, 
Emeritus Professor of Philosophy in the University of Liver- 
pool. London: Edward Arnold, 1913. Pp. vi, 272. 


This is not a book about which it is possible to say much in 
a review. And that not, of course, out of any disrepect to the 
author, but because Professor MacCunn has performed the task 
he has set himself about as well as it could be done. He has 
collected all the evidence which is scattered through the volumi- 
nous published works of Burke, and skillfully welded it into a 
whole, showing convincingly that Burke really had a consistent 
and systematic political creed, even though he never formu- 
lated it explicitly even, perhaps, to himself, and that his views 
on particular political questions were all formed under the in- 
fluence of this creed. As far as the performance of this task 
goes, Professor MacCunn’s work is open to no serious criticism. 

All that we can say is that on some subjects we should have 
liked more. It would, perhaps, have been out of place for the 
author to have given us more of his own views on the subjects 
discussed, though when he does give them to us, as in his re- 
flections on Democracy in the last chapter, they are so sugges- 
tive and illuminating that no one would have objected to more 
of such intrusions. But a more serious deficiency is the lack 
of a complete historical background for Burke’s own views. 
We want a completer account of the political situation, of the 
different forces at work, of the views that excited Burke’s an- 
tagonism, and of the effect he had on subsequent political think- 
ing. Burke was so much the product of his age, his views were 
formed so much under the stimulus of immediate practical con- 
troversies, that a complete analysis of the spirit and situation 
of the time seems particularly called for in his case. But such 
a criticism does not detract from the real value of the book. 
As far as it goes, it is really complete. 

I have noticed one misprint. On page 119, in the fifth line, 
“‘undetermined’’ is clearly a mistake for ‘‘undermined.’’ 


The University, Manchester. G. C. Fievp. 


THe YEAR-BooK oF SociaL Progress For 1913-14. London: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. Pp. 595. 


This annual, now in the second year of its existence, is a 
work which should be in the hands of all who are interested in 
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social reform. The year 1912-13 was an eventful period for 
Great Britain in respect to legislation affecting the lives of the 
working classes. It saw the passage of a number of important 
acts,—the Shops Act, the National Insurance Act, and the Coal 
Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, which, extorted by a combination 
of miners threatening to cut away the basis of our national life, 
extended the principle of the minimum wage to the chief staple 
industry of the country; it witnessed the beginning of insur- 
ance against unemployment, and of the decasualization of labor 
by the operation of the Board of Trade Labor Exchanges; and 
it was a period of widespread industrial unrest accompanied by 
a general rise in wages. Hence, Prof. W. J. Ashley, in the in- 
troduction which he contributes, has been able to write an ex- 
ceptionally interesting general summary of the main movements 
in the field of social progress. The bulk of the book consists 
of a round dozen of more detailed essays on such subjects as 
the Census of 1911, Land and Housing, Wages and Cost of 
Living, Education, Pauperism and National Insurance. In each 
ease facts and statistics are presented in a convenient form; 
the matter is well selected and well arranged, and theories are 
avoided. The index might perhaps with advantage be fuller. 
The volume, as will be seen, is concerned solely with social 
progress in Great Britain. It is to be hoped that in time Messrs. 
Nelson may see their way to enlarging their scope and providing 
us with a yearly record of legislative and philanthropic activity 
in the principal countries of the world, for, as a work of refer- 
ence, such a volume would be a weapon of great value in the 
cause of the ethical advance of humanity. 


SYDNEY WATERLOW. 
London, England. 


Soctan Powers: Three Popular Lectures on the Environment, 
the Press, and the Pulpit. By Sir Henry Jones, LL.D., Litt.D. 
Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons, 1913. Pp. 114. 


The difference between the written word and the spoken word 
strikes you with great force in reading these lectures. Sir 
Henry Jones’s radiant and inspiring personality makes it im- 
possible for a lecture by him to be dull to listen to; the man is 
so much greater than his doctrines that even platitudes, from 
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his lips, are felt to be the platitudes of a prophet. And plati- 
tudes these lectures for the most part are; set down in black and 
white, they seem a little dull, though no doubt they were well 
suited to the popular audiences to whom they were addressed. 
Certainly there seems hardly enough stuff in them to have made 
it worth while issuing them as a book. But it is an admirable 
thing that a man of Sir Henry Jones’s attainments and position 
should be willing to give lectures of this kind; few philosophers 
bring their philosophy into such close practical relation with 
their civic life. 
J. B. Payne. 
London, England. 


THe UNEXPURGATED Case AGAINST WoMAN SuFrFraGe. By Sir 
Almroth E. Wright, M.D., F.R.S. London: Constable & Co., 
1913. Pp. xvi, 86. 


Sir Almroth Wright says in his preface: ‘‘I bring forward 
these generalizations and definitions because they commend 
themselves to my diacritical judgment. In other words, I set 
them forth as results which have been reached after reiterated 
efforts to call up to mind the totality of my experience and to 
detect the factor which is common to all the individual experi- 
ences.’’ The plain man in a similar case would say: ‘‘I can 
only speak as I know, but my experience leads me to believe.”’ 
Obviously, the conclusions are unlikely to be of the first order 
of importance unless two conditions are fulfilled: the investi- 
gator’s experience must be varied and far reaching, and he 
must know his personal bias and allow for it. But should he 
fail to make this allowance, he must be prepared for his readers 
to do so for him, perhaps even too liberally. It is not unlikely 
Sir Almroth Wright’s readers will find themselves in this posi- 
tion. 

The book is full of generalizations. The three following may 
be taken as examples of the diacritical method. (1) ‘‘Only 
two classes of men have woman’s suffrage at heart, the crank 
and the complemental male.’’ (2) ‘‘And so we find women 
who want everything for nothing and the wives who do not see 
they are beholden to man for anything . . . flock to the banner 
of woman’s freedom, the banner of financial freedom for 
women at the expense of financial servitude for men.’’ (3) 
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“‘For electoral decisions are felt to have moral prestige only 
when the electoral figures quantitatively represent the physica] 
forces which are engaged on either side. And where vital in- 
terests are involved, no class of men can be expected to accept 
any decision other than one which rests upon the ultima ratio.’”’ 

Now, we do not want to assert dogmatically that Sir Almroth 
Wright has come to hasty and unscientific conclusions, but those 
who know supporters of woman’s suffrage who are neither 
cranks nor complemental males, or who have met wives devoted 
to their husbands and yet desirous of economic freedom, or those 
who find a more rational basis for moral law than physical 
strength, must conclude that either his experience is curiously 
limited or that he is temperamentally incapable of giving im- 
partial judgment on such facts as come within his ken. In- 
deed, this is so evident that the treatise will probably be read 
in order to obtain insight into the working of a great physician’s 
mind rather than as a serious contribution to feminist literature. 

What Sir Almroth Wright says of woman’s mind may with 
equal justice be said of ‘‘The Unexpurgated Case Against 
Woman Suffrage’’: ‘‘It is over-influenced by individual in- 
stances, arrives at conclusions on incomplete evidence, has a 
very imperfect sense of proportion, accepts the congenial as true, 
the uncongenial as false.’’ 

Nancy Carry. 


London, England. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


With its July number THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eraicg 
will complete its twenty-fourth volume. The quarter century 
nearly covered since the JOURNAL began publication has been 
as extraordinary in the development of ethical problems as in 
the industrial and commercial changes out of which these prob. 
lems have arisen. The JOURNAL has aimed to represent this 
development and to contribute to the advancement not only of 
ethical knowledge, but of ethical practice. 

A new set of problems is now coming to the fore which calls 
for greater recognition. Justice is more definitely the focus 
of present ethical thinking, and law, as the great agency of 
organized society for securing justice, is undergoing criticism. 
But the more thoughtful recognize that the inadequacy of our 
present administration of justice is not fundamentally due to 
personal faults of judges and lawyers; nor yet solely to defects 
in procedure great as these defects may be. The ideas, the prin- 
ciples of justice need reéxamination and restatement in the light 
of present conditions. The time is ripe for constructive think- 
ing. 

The JourNaL believes this task of considering the underlying 
principles of law to be so important that it will give especial, 
though by no means exclusive, prominence to this field, begin- 
ning with the opening of its twenty-fifth volume. The Editorial 
Board will be reorganized so as to include representation of law 
as well as of philosophy and the social sciences. The personnel 
of the new Board will be announced in the July number. For 
this new task the JourNAL bespeaks the codperation of all who 
are interested in constructive efforts toward ethical advance. 














